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signed and built by the manufacturers of the well- 


known PORTABLE ELECTRIC DRILLS 
“With the Pistol Grip and Trigger Switch” 


It is a heavy duty machine which has been designed 
to meet an insistent demand for a Black & Decker grinder 
for the larger Service Stations and Repair Shops. 


SPECIFICATIONS The Black & Decker 5-Inch Portable Electric Grinder 
One-half horsepower. with quick detachable base for bench work and the Black 
Sine of wheake & Decker 6-Inch Electric Bench Grinder have proven so 


8 in. diameter by % in face 


I ee scant Pg popular that we have been urged to expand our érinder 
o. load speed.-+++< . P.M. “i = > * 
Net weight ‘ line so that Black & Decker grinders to suit any require- 


Complete with two 8 inch ment may be available. 
@rinding wheels, 2 wheel guards, 


2 adjustable tool reste, toggle You will find this 8-Inch Electric Grinder just as husky 


switch in base and 5 feet of du- 


dun dhesttbn edie: Gite ae and serviceable as it looks. Write for literature. 


attachment plug. 

— SPECIAL NOTE--Our new booklet, “666 USES FOR PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
Price for 110 volts R DRILLS IN AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR SHOPS” is now 
Price for 220 volts 00 ready and will be supplied on request. 
Price for Pedestal. .818.00 Extra 


ie EIGHT INCH ELECTRIC GRINDER is de- 
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THe BLACK & DECKER MFG.CO. 


Towson Heights, 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 


Be sure to see the Branch Offices and Service Stations operated by 
factory trained men in the following cities : 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA 
fil _— a PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY DETROIT 
tim produced by the CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


Automotive Equip- Canadian Factory, 344 St. James Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
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‘Teo Fast In Safety 


You Can Do It With 
A Holmes Auto Wrecker 














You can haul a wreck as fast as 30 miles per hour over 


rutted roads without damaging it further. You can 
keep perfect control in trafic or on sharp turns. The 
chains can’t slip. The length of the bars can be reg- 
ulated individually. A firm hold can be taken ‘most 
anywhere on the wrecked chassis. Full details given 
in our illustrated broadside. Send for a copy. There's 
money in it. 


Ernest Holmes Co. 
Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 
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In Stockton, Kansas— 
“As an Oldsmobile dealer, I feel I should 


write you of the success of the Oldsmobile 
here in my territory, especially the new 
models. I have sold about an equal number 
of the Light Eight and new four cylinder 
models. They sure are a big success, having 
never caused a bit of trouble on any test 


they have ever been put to. My customers 


. 33 
are satisfied customers. THE WIZARD GARAGE 


(STOCKTON, KANSAS) 
George Beckley 





When a dealer can say “My customers are satisfied customers” he is 
building his business on a bedrock foundation. 


It means that the cars he sells are not simply “fair” or “medium” but 
are high grade in every particular and so recognized everywhere. 


Oldsmobile cars are in demand because they dominate their class for sheer 
beauty and physical refinement, backed by chassis excellence representing 
the very finest workmanship and materials. 


Satisfaction on the part of Oldsmobile owners is the reason for the success 
of Oldsmobile dealers. 


Why not get into this class? Dealer connections are still available—perhaps 
there is such an opportunity right in your territory. 


Act quickly, if you are interested. A letter, a wire, or a phone call will 
bring you the information you want. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Here is a group of maintenance men assembled for the purpose of having a factory trained man enlighten them about various units of 
the cars and trucks on which they are used. Good results are sure to be had from such meetings, as is evident from the success those 
dealers are having who have instituted regular sessions for the men 


Get Your Men Together 


One of the Surest Ways tt MAKE MAINTENANCE 

PAY 1s to Promote a Good Spirit Amongst the Employes. 

Meetings of Educational Nature Valuable. Sessions Should 
Be Held Regularly 


By B. M. IKERT 


They are all for the business and we get along 

fine.” That’s what a successful motor car dealer 
told us one day while we were making an inspection 
tour of his shop and noted the apparent excellent shop 
morale. 

We remarked that was fine and the dealer said: 

“Well, I’ll tell you, you have to be decent to them 
and let ’em know they are darned necessary to the 
business. I go around the shop every so often and mix 
with them. I try to make them feel that not all the 
things necessary to the successful operation of my 
business are done in my office. I know that every man 
in my shop must be with me, or he can tear down a 


“Ox yes, I got a dandy bunch of men in the shop. 


sales effort and create resistance to the institution in 
the twinkling of an eye. Have the gang with you and 
your business is bound to grow.” 

The dealer was called to his office to answer a telephone call 
and as we stood alone for a time in the shop a mechanic close 
by was asked how he liked working for the Motor Car 
Co. and for Mr. Irwin. He said: 

“Swell. This is a real place and the chief is a white man. 
The place I was before was a fright. You could do a job any 
old way you liked. ‘The boss didn’t care and he didn’t care 
about knowing if he had any boys in the shop that were any 
good. A bum mechanic had as much chance as a man who 
tried to get ahead and do good work for the company. But 
in this shop every man has a chance to demonstrate his worth 
and what’s best, we’re just like one big family.” And so he 
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went on to tell all about how well he liked the place and the 
dealer’s way of doing business so far as the men in the shop 
are concerned. 

All of which simply goes to show the value of getting 
together with the men in the shop for the common purpose 
of co-ordinating the efforts of the various departments that 
the business may flourish with permanency assured. 

Of course, in the larger establishments it is not so easy 
for the dealer himself to work hand in hand with the men in 
the shop, nor is he expected to. He must watch at all times 
the functioning of all departments and consequently cannot 
worry over details concerning any particular department. As 
a business executive he is not expected to do this. 

So far as the shop is concerned, it falls to the lot of the 
service manager to promote the interest of the employer. It 
should be borne in mind that by the word shop we mean 
here the entire maintenance department, including not only 
mechanics, but the service salesmen, helpers, car washers, 
painters and parts department employes. Every department 
is important; not one can exist in itself. Who is there that 
dare say the parts department is more important than the 
laundry or car washing department? A satisfied customer in 
the first easily can be turned away in the second by a poor 
job of car washing. Consequently the need for everyone in 
the shop, from service manager to floor sweeper, getting in 
on the get-together meetings. 

Many mechanics are inclined to 
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Getting the men in the shop together is largely a matter of 
winning their confidence. They must realize that conferences 
or get-together meetings are held for their benefit. They 
must, above all things, feel that these meetings are not being 
held to “show them up” becausé some of them may not know 
certain things about automotive repair work. 

For instance, many a good shop man knows just how to do 
a certain job and do it well, but when asked why he does a 
certain thing he is at a loss to tell the reason. We know of 
men in some shops who hesitate to ask certain questions con- 
cerning phases of their work for fear the foreman or service 
manager may feel they are incompetent. These men have not 
yet learned that education never stops and that automotive 
mechanics must learn of new methods and theories as well as 
doctors. 

A mechanic will hesitate to ask the foreman point blank 
about a certain thing, although he feels perfectly free and 
easy to ask a technical question in a meeting conducted for 
the purpose. We recall a case where a mechanic, who, by 
the way, was one of the best men in the shop and could tune 
an engine with the best of them, for a long time desired to 
know the theory behind an ignition coil. He knew that the 
current from the battery was “stepped” up many thousands 
of volts by the coil, but how? He did not like to ask the 
foreman and it was not until the dealer arranged for an 
electrical expert from the ignition makers to talk to the men 

in a body that he found the answer. 





be skeptical and have to be shown. 


The winter season is the best to 





By winning their confidence, show- 
ing them that they are just as im- 
portant to the organization as any 
other men, they soon learn what 
it means to put their shoulder to 
the wheel and work with genuine 
interest. But they must be shown. 

They must realize that it is fatal 
for them to slight any operation 
that means a “comeback” on the 
part of the customer which could 
easily be avoided by a _ proper 
understanding between customer, 
service manager, foreman and me- 
chanic. 

For example, a mechanic might 
be putting together a differential 
and in the absence of the inspector 
fail to properly lock one or two 
bolts or adjustments. If he has not 
the correct spirit toward the or- 





Teamwork in the Shop 


“The service manager must be to his men what 
the coach is to the football team. The coach 
builds up teamwork. Individual stars are fine, 
but they will get further on the team when every 
man plays the game right. Formations mean little 
unless every man on the team knows just what his 
particular part in the play is and not only that, he 
must know just what his teammates are going to 
do. He must know who is going to carry the ball 
and who makes up the interference for this man, 
as well as what is expected of him. In other 
words, he must know what he as an individual 
and what the team as a whole is to do. 

“Thus if the men in the maintenance department 
get the right angle on the business as a whole and 
then establish firmly in their minds just where 
they fit into the organization, it is only logical to 
assume that a business under such conditions will 
flourish in accordance with good business ethics.” 


hold regular meetings for the men 
and a meeting about every two 
weeks works out well in most 
cases, although some organizations 
have a plan whereby the men get 
together once a week. 

It also is a good plan to hold 
these meetings during regular 
working hours, because it always 
is more or less difficult to get men 
to come back after working hours 
and besides the men feel a lot 
better when they know that the 
organization is sufficiently inter- 
ested in them to hold these meet- 
ings during regular working hours 
and WITH PAY. By all odds the 
men should be paid for the hour 
or so during which the meeting is 
held. Their pay must ge on with- 
out interruption. 








ganization, he should worry if he 


If the shop works on a piecework 





leaves out a few cotters and knows 


the customer will come to grief and be in again for the work 
to be done a second time. As long as he gets his $3 or $4 per 
day, why worry? 

Then again, suppose a sincere mechanic in the shop has done 
a dandy job of refitting main and connecting rod bearings for 
a customer. The customer has had assurance that the job 
will be right when he gets it. And it is right, so far as the 
bearings and the mechanical conditions of his car is concerned, 
but what of the gob of grease that was left on the steering 
wheel by a careless car shifter who took the car from the 
shop to the delivery floor? That careless car shifter has 
nullified all the efforts of the careful mechanic who took 
pains to see that the customer got a good job of bearing work. 

There are dozens of other things that could be mentioned 
and which happen every day in some of our largest mainte- 
nance departments. Almost invariably a car that has been 
left in the shop for mechanical work will have a dirty steering 
wheel rim and the running boards will be defaced with marks 
of shoes that have tramped over grimy floors. 


If you, as a dealer, doubt these statements go into your 
maintenance department and drive any of the cars which are 
ready for the customer. Ten to one you will come back with 
grimy hands and find the running boards as stated. True, 
some of the better conducted maintenance departments watch 
this and keep a man busy doing nothing but making the cars 
presentable for their owners. 


basis, then let the men be paid the 

same price they get per hour when idle. For instance, one 

shop working on the piece rate plan pays its men 50 cents an 

hour while idle, or “between jobs.” This is done to keep the 

mechanic on the spot and keep him sufficiently interested, so 
he does not feel like quitting his job. 

Educational work among the men is one of the greatest 
things that the dealer can do to make his maintenance pay. 
There are a hundred and one things that can be discussed at 
such meetings. Trained men in various fields, such as the 
electrical field, carburetion and bearings are available from 
the factories and can talk to the men, the latter having the 
privilege of asking questions. The dealer can talk at some of 
the meetings, the service manager and shop foreman at others 
and some of the sessions can be given to an open discussion 
by the men on any pertinent question. 

Let a question box be established into which the men drop 
slips of paper from time to time containing questions they 
would like discussed or answered. It is surprising the nature 
of some of these questions. They will vary from the flat rate 
system to the most approved method of cleaning a spark plug. 
And speaking of a spark plug, let us tell you what happened 
the other day in a shop. 

A mechanic was asked to clean several plugs for a man who 
was an expert in engines. The mechanic was careful to polish 
the points of the plug and disregarded the porcelain or interior 
of the plug, which was wet with oil. The customer told him 
he cared nothing about cleaning the points but wished he 
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would clean the interior of the plugs. The mechanic replied 
that the porcelains had nothing to do with the spark and what 
you must do was to clean the points well for the “current to 
go through.” 

There was a case of where a mechanic could have been 
enlightened on plugs by a get-together of the shop men at 
which an expert ignition man, or even the foreman, for that 
matter, might have talked. 


There are various ways in which the men can be brought 
together. One service manager who wanted to instigate reg- 
ular meetings for his men went at it like this: He found out 
that a factory field service man was going to be in the town 
on a certain day and arranged with this man to talk to the 
men in a body instead of individually. This the man did. He 
told the men that he had things to talk about which were 
common to all and that less time would be lost by talking to 
the men collectively. He provoked discussion among the men 
and wound up his talk by saying, “It would be a fine thing 
if you boys got together once in a while and talked over these 
things.” 

A few days afterwards the service manager went among his 
men and asked each, when the opportunity presented itself, 
how he liked the little meeting the other day when the man 
from the factory talked. The majority of the men thought 
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well of the meeting and stated they had obtained much good 
out of it. 

The rest was easy. It was just a case of organizing the men 
and founding the meetings on an educational basis. Arrange- 
ments were made to get various men to talk before the gather- 
ings and eventually the meetings were looked forward to with 
keen interest, as the men had come to realize that only good 
came out of them. Interesting questions were asked and as 
time went on better methods were developed in the shop; the 
men were happy, took pride in their work, the dealer made 
more sales of new cars and maintenance work and the busi- 
ness as a whole prospered. 

Get the men together socially. Suggest to them a social 
organization, a baseball team or something of that kind. Let 
them handle it. They will pick out a suitable name for the 
organization. Maybe they like to bowl. Let the dealer offer 
a prize for the best bowler. It is surprising how the men will 
respond. The result is apparent in the work of the men, too. 

In practically every shop where a social organization has 
been formed the men are happier in their work and the busi- 
ness is making money because of it. One dealer even went so 
far as to put a tennis court on the roof of his building. The 
men used it during their lunch hour. It just goes to show 
what some dealers are doing along this line. Getting the men 
together will more than pay for the little time and money it 
takes on the part of the dealer. 





Fair Prospects for Fall 
Reported at N. A. C. C. Meet 


August Sales Generally Were Better 
Than Those for July—Some 
Decline Expected 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16—Dealers’ report 
presented at the first fall meeting of the 
directors of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce indicate that Au- 
gust sales generally were much better 
than the previous month and from 50 to 
100 per cent better than August of last 
year. This condition prevailed except in 
a few states which represented no one 
section of the country. Where percent- 
ages of increase were given, they ranged 
from 9 to 30 per cent. 


There is a general feeling on the part 
of the dealers that the effect of price 
changes has been to stimulate sales of 
cars where there had been reductions but 
that the volume of sales as a whole has 
been retarded. 


Light trucks are in much greater de- 
mand than heavy duty vehicles. 

The used car market is reported as 
being very irregular with some dealers 
stating it to be good and others dull. 

Excellent conditions in the agricultural 
and industrial fields promise fairly good 
prospects for fall trade, although at the 
Same time, it is reasonable to suppose 
that there may be some decline in out- 
put. 

The committee on simplified practice of 
the N. A. C. C., is actively engaged in 
the preparation of data looking toward 
Standardization of parts, spark plugs, 
Starters, roller bearings and brake 
linings. The motor truck committee 
States that it was getting inquiries from 
milk producers relative to the adoption 


of trucks for use in shipping. If the 
producers ship by trucks rather than by 
rail, it will mean that 10,000 additional 
motor vehicles will be needed. 

The service division has been com- 
paigning during the summer and has 
distributed more than 100,000 stickers to 
service association members for placing 
on cars. In its work it has had the ac- 
tive cooperation of the Automotive 
Equipment Association with assistance 


given by parts and equipment manufac- 
turers. Inquiries relative to the forma- 
tion of service associations are on the 
increase and the division is helping ma- 
terially in carrying through programs, 
after formation, including the furnishing 
of speakers, films, and the like. 

The drawing of space for both New 
York and Chicago shows will take place 
at the N. A. C. C. rooms on Thursday, 
Oct. 5, at 2 o’clock. 


Canadian National Motor Show a Success 


TORONTO, Ont., Sept. 16—The automo- 
tive industries received more attention at 
the recent Canadian National Exhibition 
than during any previous fair. This was 
the largest showing of cars, trucks and 
accessories ever made in Canada. The 
new cars naturally attracted more atten- 
tion than those that are well known on 
the Canadian market. More space was 
available than in previous years, and 


there was no vacant room in either of 
the two locations where automotive prod- 
ucts were shown. The accommodation 
this year represented a great advance 
over previous shows. The amount of 


selling was highly satisfactory to the 
manufacturers of all classes of passen- 
ger cars, trucks, and accessories. As a 
consequence, it is conceded that produc- 
tion in Canadian plants will be fairly ac- 
tive during the balance of the year. 





Transportation Building in which Canadian national automobile show was held, Aug. 26 
to Sept. 11, in connection with the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto 
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The Story of a Prospect Who Called 


At the Salesroom 


This Is a True Story, Told by the President of a Prominent 
Corporation in Chicago, in His Own Words, of His Expert- 


ence in Calling at an Automobile Salesroom 





plant ever put into any machine. He 





for several years, and used to go 

along Sheridan road and wish I 
had a car. I thought that I would be 
able to get more out of life in that way. 
My wife and I had read all the automo- 
bile advertisements in magazines and 
newspapers, and we finally decided to 
buy a certain car which was within our 
means, 

“I went down to the sales agency for 
the car which I had decided to buy and 
went into the salesroom. I stepped in- 
side, but didn’t notice anyone around. In 


I HAD been wanting an automobile 





This article was not prepared with 
the thought that it would appear in 
an automotive publication. 
business man quoted is a customer of 
a sales training institution. 
this experience in the office of that in- 
stitution to illustrate a point he was 
making as to salesmanship. The state- 
ment was then prepared for the pub- 
lications of the National Salesmen 
Training Association. 
it for automotive dealers is obvious. 


went on explaining the special features 
of the car. I again assured him that the 
car seemed to be all right, but that I was 
not interested. He didn’t seem to mind 
that a bit and, in fact, was just as well 
pleased, or at least appeared to be. 

“‘T am only too willing to show you 
this wonderful car of ours, because some 
day you may be in the market for one, 
and I know you will remember the car— 
and remember me.’ 

“T began to look at my watch and said 
that I must be going, as my friend was 


The big 
He told 


The lesson in 








the back of the salesroom, however, a 


evidently detained. “Where do you live?” 





man was sitting at a desk glancing over 

some papers. I walked around the store, stamped my feet 
a little, but still nobody paid any attention to me. You know 
when you go to buy something, you want some personal at- 
tention without having to ask for it. Finally the man at the 
desk pushed aside his papers and said: ‘Do you want to buy 
a car?’ 

“*No,’ I replied, ‘I am just waiting for a friend.’ 

“*Well make yourself at home,’ was the only response I 
received. 

“T kept glancing around at his car and finally went over 
and began looking at it—I wanted him to sell it to me. ‘Pretty 
nice car,’ I said. 

“*Yes, it is,’ came the response from the would-be auto- 
mobile salesman. 

“TI walked around a little while longer and finally went out 
of the store and walked down automobile row to the store 
which handled another car, my second choice. I looked in 
the store before I entered and saw a mighty fine, wide-awake- 
looking chap waiting to welcome anyone who came in. As I 
came into the store, he approached me and said: ‘How do 
you do? Have you seen our latest model?’ 

“I told him I had not and also assured him of the fact that 
I was not in the market for a car and was merely waiting for 
a friend. 

“*That’s perfectly all right,’ he continued. ‘I don’t want 
you to buy. I just want you to see this wonderful car of 
ours—just from the factory. Did you ever see such lines in a 
car?’ 

“I admitted they were very good, but was restraining my 
admiration and real feelings. It was a good-looking car, but 
I really couldn’t see why he raved so much about it. But 
he kept right on, until I, too, soon began to see the excellence 
of his car. He then lifted the hood and said: 

““T want you to see the engine. It has the finest power- 
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asked the salesman. 

“*T live North.’ 

“*Well, here is some literature that will be particularly in- 
teresting to you; take it home and look it over in your spare 
time—no, perhaps you don’t want to take it with you, so give 
your address to me and I will mail it to you.’ 

“I didn’t want to give him my address, so he said: ‘Whom 
are you with?’ 

“After I told him he informed me that he knew several men 
connected with our company. ‘Say, by the way, I will take 
you down town,’ he added. 


“After assuring him that I would be very grateful to him for 
the favor, but that it would be impossible, inasmuch as I was 
going to meet a friend, he said: 

“*By the way, how would you and your wife like to go for a 
ride some time?’ 

“T told him that we would like to go. He assured me that 
he would like to get acquainted with us—be neighborly—as we 
both lived on the North Side. 


“That evening when I went home my wife asked me if I had 
bought the car of our first choice, and I told her that I had 
not and didn’t think I would. After her question as to why, 
I explained to her it didn’t have so good an engine. 

“Several times during the next week, my automobile sales- 
man-friend called me up at the office and wanted to drive me 
home. Finally, one night he did, after I couldn’t gracefully 
get out of it any longer. All the way home that night he was 
extolling the unusual features of his car. I admitted to him 
that I had been looking at another car, and mentioned the 
name. I asked him his frank opinion. He told me that it was 
a very good car—but that he would like to show me some 
features in his car that excelled all other cars which sold at 
about the same price. 

“When we reached my home, the salesman thought it would 
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be a very good idea to show the car to my wife and make an 
appointment to take us out riding some evening. 

“Several evenings later, when we were returning from the 
‘I think you are right,’ she said. 
‘I think we had better buy this car instead of the other one.’ 


ride, she ‘spilled the beans.’ 


And we did. 


“That fellow is a real salesman. He is the kind of man I 
would like to call a friend. He is a man of character. He 
knew his car. He fully and clearly explained it, and sold both 
He had a purpose, and he didn’t let go of 
He was reasonably sure that I 
was going to buy a car, and he was going to be the one to sell 
it to me. He kept right after me—paid the price and was re- 


my wife and me. 
me until he accomplished it. 


warded for it.” 
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In cleaning a spark plug, the plug 
should be taken apart, if it is the two 
piece type, so the deposit can be cleaned 
from the porcelain and interior of the 
shell. It is the oil and carbon that col- 
lects on this part of the plug which 
causes misfiring. The points of the plug 
have nothing to do with misfiring so long 
as there is the correct gap. A mechanic 
who recently cleaned a plug was very 
careful to polish the points, saying that 
to do so made it easier for the current 
to pass through. This is sheer folly, as 
the high tension current itself is a 
cleanser to the points. 

Consider the function of the spark 
plug, its duty is to deliver the spark 


generated by the ignition device, to 





highly compressed inflammable mixture 


in the engine cylinder. In order to ig- 
nite the gas in the cylinder it is impera- 
tive that the spark occur only at one 
place on the plug and that place is 
across the air gap between the insulated 
and ground electrodes of the plug, or be- 
tween the plug points as they are called. 

The natural air gap at the points acts 
as a dam for the electric spark, which 
has the characteristic of always seeking 
the easiest path. The dam effect or re- 
sistance of the air gap is not the only 
thing that tends to discourage the spark 
from jumping only at the points, there is 
another factor that is far more discour- 
aging to the spark, and that is the ef- 


fect of the highly compressed mixture 


New Oakland Exhaust Manifold 


senile ccd rs RRS rr omg ro 





Carbureter side of the Oakland engine showing how the heat is taken from the exhaust 

manifold, forming a hot-spot at the junction of the manifold branches. Hot air also is 

taken from a jacket surrounding the exhaust manifold and led to the carbureter by the 

small horizontal pipe shown. The amount of air coming through this pipe is controlled 

by a valve which is connected by a small rod to the throttle operating lever. Thus, the 

correct amount of heat is assured for any given throttle opening, inasmuch as the mechanism 
works regardless of the driver’s whims 


in the cylinder. Sixty pounds compres- 
sion pressure in the cylinder means that 
it is six times more difficult for the 
spark to jump at the plug points when 
the plug is in the cylinder than when 
the plug is out in the open air. 

It is for that reason that the plug 
manufacturer puts a long thick insula- 
tion of porcelain or mica over the center 
point or electrode of the spark plug. The 
ground point or electrode is connected 
to the shell of the plug and the insula- 
tion in the plug is to keep the spark 
from jumping to the metal shell before 
it gets to the points. If we make the 
path of the spark easier between the 
center electrode and the shell of the 
plug, than it is between the center elec- 
trode and the ground point at the end 
of the plug, it will jump from the center 
electrode to the plug shell and not at all 
at the plug points, when this happens 
the cylinder does not fire regularly. 

The path for the passage of the spark 
from center point to shell is made easier 
when we decrease the insulating powers 
of the porcelain surrounding the center 
point or electrode. The insulating pow- 
ers are decreased mainly by a crack in 
the insulator or by a deposit of carbon 
on it. 

IT IS FOR THIS REASON THAT 
WHEN A PLUG IS REMOVED FOR 
CLEANING, THE PORCELAIN OR IN- 
SULATOR SHOULD RECEIVE THE 
CLEANING PROCESS AND NOT THE 
PLUG POINTS. The insulator should be 
thoroughly cleaned of all gummy oil or 
carbon and after cleaning should be care- 
fully examined for possible cracks. The 
spark plug shell should also be relieved 
of the carbon deposited on its inner 
walls. The points, if they are the proper 
distance apart, will require no attention. 


“ROAMER” FOR “ROMER” 

In a letter to the editor of Motor Ace, 
the advertising representative of the Ze- 
nith Carburetor Co. states that through 
an error in the copy furnished for the 
Zenith advertisement which appeared in 
Motor AcE for Aug. 10 the name “Roam- 
er” was included in a list of American 
passenger cars which use the Zenith car- 
bureter as standard equipment. The let- 
ter states that the advertisement should 
have carried the name “Romer.” 
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Three Bearing Crankshaft New Feature 
of Maxwell Engine 


General Maxwell Design Retained. Crankcase, Bearing Mountings 


AXWELL cars are now coming 
M through with three-bearing 

crankshaft engines, in place 
of two. Beyond this alteration the 
cars are exactly the same as recently 
described. The three bearing crankshaft 
has necessarily brought with it some 
alterations in the crankcase and bearing 
mountings and on the new shaft an oil 
slinger ring is incorporated. The cylin- 
der block, pistons and all of the struc- 
tural parts of the engine, unaffected by 
the crankshaft, remain as before and the 
engine taken as a whole is the same 
product which has been developed over 
a long period of years for the Maxwell 
cars. 

The new shaft is unusually heavy and 
consequently rigid for this size, 354 by 
4% ins., engine having a center bearing 
diameter of 21%, ins. The diameter at 
each end bearing is 1% ins. It is point- 
ed out by the Maxwell engineers that this 
bearing length is a approximately one- 
third of the total length of the shaft. The 
overall length of the engine remains un- 
changed. 

In connection with the new crankshaft 
the lubricating system has been altered 
to take care of the interior of the engine 
by full pressure through a drilled crank- 
shaft in place of splash. The oil pump 
is now a gear driven type operated from 
the camshaft. Oil is pumped under a 
pressure of 10 lbs. per sq. in. at nor- 
mal speeds through three large leads 
to the three main bearings. The front 
end bearing is so designed as to per- 
mit a flow of oil direct to the timing 
gears. Oil is also supplied to the lower 
connecting rod bearings through the 
drilled shaft and by spray from the rod 
ends to the pistons and other working 
units. 


While there has been no fundamental 
change in the gasoline vaporizing sys- 
tem, the ramshorn type of manifold 
adopted some time ago being continued, 
the carbureter is now the Stewart. This 
is the only alteration in the exterior of 


and Lubrication Altered 





Above—Exterior of the Maxwell engine, showing the Stewart carburetor and the 
ramshorn manifold. The new crankshaft has not increased the overall length of the 
engine, 

Below—Oiling of the engine is now accomplished through a drilled crankshaft. The 

bearing length is about one-third the length of the shaft. 


the engine. The power plant is the unit 
type and the clutch and gearset mem- 
bers remain unaltered except for a dou- 





EMPIRE RUBBER CO. SOLD 

TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 16—The assets 
of the Empire Tire & Rubber Corp., were 
sold by the receivers at a public sale 
here to Campbell, Heath & Co., of New 
York City for $1,675,000. It was stated 
that the purchasers will form a com- 
pany to operate the plant with C. Edward 
Murray, Jr. of this city as head of the 
concern. 


ble row annular ball bearing in the rear 
of the transmission shaft in place of the 
plain bearing. 





LINCOLN RECEIVER’S REPORT 

DETROIT, Sept. 18—The report of the 
Detroit Trust Co., receiver for the Lin- 
coln Motor Co., for the period dating 
from its appointment Nov. 8, 1921, to 
Aug. 1, this year, shows a balance of 
$5,176,119.41 remaining in its hands 
awaiting the outcome of the investigation 
of the United States Department of Jus- 


tice into the affairs of the original Lin- 
coln Motor Co. 

The report, filled in Federal court this 
city, states that the investigators of the 
department of justice have been housed 
in one of the Detroit office buildings so 
that there might be no inteference with 
the operation of the Lincoln company by 
the Ford interests, through their pres- 
ence at the Lincoln offices. 
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Some of the Most Recent Passenger Models 
ETC ieee A 


New Columbia Special 
Six Phaeton 


NEW Columbia model known as the 
special six phaeton to retail at 
$1095 f.0.b. Detroit has been added to the 
line of this concern. This body is 
mounted on the standard Continental 
115 in. wheelbase chassis incorporating 
the Continental, 6-Y engine, Timken axle, 
Durston transmission gearset with Tim- 
ken bearings,, Stromberg carbureter, 
Borg & Beck clutch, Gemmer steering 
gear, Spicer universal and Auto-Lite 
electrical equipment. 

Among the features of the special six 
are nickel-plated Harrison radiator with 
thermostatically controlled shutters, 
cowl ventilator, barrel head lamp as well 
as cowl lamps for parking, heavy weight 


crown fenders and cord tires. The body 
is of generous proportions, the rear seat 





being 46 in. wide and the uphostery is 
of real leather over deep coiled springs. 








Hupp Phaeton With 
Special White-Hanna 
Sport Equipment 


UPP touring model with White- 

Hanna special sport equipment-full- 
crown fenders, individual alley steps and 
special frame shields. The White-Hanna 
Company, Detroit, is selling this special 
equipment through the service depart- 
ments at factories and is prepared to 
meet the specifications of any make of 
car. Through the use of this equipment, 
factories with no regular sport models 
can make a sport-equipped car as op- 
tional with the dealer. 





Nash Four-Door Sedan 
Now in Production 


HE four door sedan, shown here has 

just gone into production at the Nash 
Motors Company’s factory, in response 
to the popular demand for enclosed cars 
of this type. The five passenger body is 
mounted on a 121 in. chassis and the 
car is powered with a Nash six-cylinder 
engine, 


The enclosed type of car is becoming 
more and more popular every day. 
Dealers everywhere report phenomenal 
Sales in this department and a growing 
tendency on the part of buyers to be- 
lieve more firmly in this type of car. 
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Individual Dealer Must Solve Used Car Problem, 


Conference Verdict 


Secretaries of Chief Dealer Organizations Discuss “Plans” 
as Means of Educating Those Now Overbidding on 


ORE than forty automobile deal- 
M er association secretaries and a 

dozen dealers assembled at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago last Thurs- 
day and Friday to discuss the used car 
problem. These men had no idea that 
they were going to solve this problem, 
neither did they have any idea that a 
ready made solution would be found. The 
object of the meeting was for each sec- 
retary to get as much information as 
possible about the used car appraisal 
and selling methods in other communi- 
ties than his own, so that he might sub- 
mit these ideas to the dealers belonging 
to his association. The meeting was 
under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Show and Asso- 
ciation Managers. 

Most of the associations represented at 
this meeting have more than 50 members. 
Some of them exceed a hundred. The 
associations represented were those 
which are doi.g the best work in the 
education of dealers and the raising the 
standard of automotive merchandising in 
their communities. 

Three plans for handling the used car 
problem were submitted: 

1. The central appraisal plan as pre- 
sented by Morris Adler of Quincy, Ill. 

2. The suggested value tabulation, 
used with or without other market value 
information. Presented by L. B. Sanders, 
of Boston, Mass. 

3. The circulation of market value in- 
formation with individual opinions as to 
market value of cars. Illustrated by the 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association 
Blue Book, used by many associations. 

All of these plans are familiar to read- 
ers. Recent Motor AcE articles describ- 
ing them are: 

Quincy Used Car Exchange, April 17, 
1922. 

Saginaw Plan, March 16, 1922. 

N. A. C. C. Review of the various used 
car plans, April 27, 1922, May 11, 1922. 

Little time was given to the discussion 
of the actual plans of operation as most 
of those present were familiar with the 
fundamentals of this work. The meet- 
ing quickly got down to the discussion 
of the success of working along the so- 
called ready made plans. 

The big idea that appeared to develop 
in the discussion, which was participated 
in by practically all present, was that 
the former effort of lining up dealers 
for or against any plan by a system of 
fines or other penalties was basically 
wrong and no one had a grievance 


Trade-Ins 
By CLYDE JENNINGS 


against the federal or state laws that 
prohibited enforcement of such a plan. 
The idea of the secretaries was that the 
use of any plan was educative and that 
the dealer who did not conform to sug- 
gestions for buying used cars, at values 
somewhat in keeping with market prices 
of these cars, would be penalized by his 
personal losses when he was forced to 
dispose of the used cars that he had 
accumulated at prices that were out of 
line. 








B. B. Burns, president of the 
Illinois Automotive Trades Assn., who 
has never sold a new car and who 
buys from dealers and owners and 
reconditions and equips cars and then 
sells them as “Burns Cars” under 
such guarantee as they justify, says, “I 
consider used car sales under these 
conditions just as dignified and just 
as legitimate as new car sales.” 














The value of the used car plan and its 
being made the subject of frequent and 
perhaps constant discussion at weekly 
meetings of dealers was stated to be 
that it kept the subject of the relation 
of supply and demand for used cars up- 
permost in the minds of the dealers and, 
when they were called upon to write off 
the used car losses, it would bring home 
to them that they had been price cutting 
their new cars to this extent, rather than 
merely taking trade-ins on the cars they 
were selling. 

Adler, in his description of the Quincy 
Used Car Exchange added little except 
recent history to the description appear- 
ing in Motor AcE It was brought out 
that fewer dealers were using this ex- 
change now, because some of the mem- 
bers of the Quincy Association feared 
that to accept the appraisals of the ex- 
change manager was restricting their op- 
portunity for new car sales. Also, that 
it was necessary to wait 60 to 120 days 
for the money for the used car from the 
Exchange, and if they retained the car 
for direct sale, they could get the money 
in less time. Some of the menibers there 
much preferred the immediate cash with 
a loss, to waiting for the necessary 
period for the higher price from the 
Exchange. 

Adler made no pretense that the 
Quincy Exchange had been able to hold 
all of the members in line on the idea 
that they did not deal in used cars but 

that the Exchange did. In answer to 


questions regarding infractions of actual- 
ly allowing the customer more than the 
Exchange appraisal, he said, “As the 
dealers in Quincy are human, I suppose 
they do violate the agreement, but as the 
Exchange does in its way, it is bringing 
this question home to dealers.” 

However, the Quincy Exchange has 
been so successful in the eyes of the 
10 or more dealers who have stuck to it 
that they have recently signed a lease 
for a remodeled building at a higher 
price. 

Sanders’ description of the workings of 
the Saginaw plan, as modified for Bos- 
ton and as it is now extending through- 
out New England by force of the good 
it is doing, was the most extended dis- 
cussion of the meeting. The maximum 
estimates of used car value by years and 
models, supplied by the Boston Used Car 
Statistical Bureau to its subscribers, are 
the result of market experience. 

Originally the values for a particular 
car were suggested by the dealers han- 
dling that car in Boston and environs. 
These suggestions were discussed by a 
committee representing the bureau and 
revised as found necessary in the light 
of the ability of other dealers to sell this 
particular car. Later, as the reports of 
the sales of these cars were accumulated 
from the reports of the member dealers, 
the market value was automatically fix- 
ed by supply, demand and local appre- 
ciation of the car. 

Sanders uses two guides for his esti- 
mates or suggested prices for used cars. 
First, is the Blue Book, which supplies 
national prices as reported by many 
dealers. Second, the reports from the 
members of the bureau, based on actual 
sales and closely checked for accuracy. 
The suggested prices are printed in loose 
leaf form for a small pocketbook which 
is sold to dealers in any quantity for the 
use of the salesmen and others concerned 
in the buying of used cars. 

A very high value is placed on the 
national reports as supporting the local- 
ity reports. Much of the best work done 
by this bureau, has been the bringing of 
the subject of used car losses home to 
the dealers, through the reports of the 
prices of cars bought and sold, with 
accurate figures as to the loss to the 
community of dealers. Sanders figures 
indicated that there had been a loss of 
$600,000 to Boston dealers last year and 
a loss to the dealers of the country of 
$233,000,000. 

Sanders said that the public must not 
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be blamed too much for the present atti- 
tude toward used cars, as it had been 
taught by the dealers operating for the 
last several years to expect competi- 
tive bidding for wrecks of cars when the 
owners of the said wrecks were ready to 
buy a new car. He stated quite strongly 
that after many years’ experience as a 
dealer and several months’ experience in 
association work, devoted entirely to used 
car work, that there was no wholesale 
plan of solving the used car problem, 
but that the solution would have to be 
reached in the individual establishment 
of each dealer. He told of recently be- 
ing called to address a gathering of deal- 
ers and he found there the vice-president 
of a car manufacturing company. He 
went ahead with his usual dealer talk, 
explaining what the Statistical Bureau 
had done and why and later the manu- 
facturer was called upon. This man said 
in effect: 

“There is no used car problem if the 
dealer has a sufficient knowledge of his 
own business to refuse to undertake to 
sell more cars than can be absorbed in 
his community.” 

The question to Sanders of how “trad- 
ing allowances,” granted by the factories, 
were handled brought out some of the 
sharpest discussion of the meeting. San- 
ders stated that the dealers who were 
leading the Statistical Bureau movement 
in Boston had persuaded the members 
there to report when a trading allow- 
ance was granted them by the factories 
and that, in the reports of these allow- 
ances, they had information as to exactly 
what models were affected. 

Twenty-eight such allowances had 
been reported during the life of the Bu- 
reau. In some cases, the dealer had 
been prevailed upon to use this allow- 
ance as a cut price on the merchandise, 
rather than on increased price of the 
used car taken in trade. This had been 
done exactly on the basis that other lines 
of merchandise were reduced in price, be- 
cause the model was being discontinued. 


Saginaw Used Car Plan 


A high point in accomplishment was 
reported by C. J. Arnold, used car man- 
ager for the Garber-Buick Co., of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., who talked on that plan. The 
Saginaw Association has had weekly 
used car meetings for seven years and 
Arnold said that he believed the situa- 
tion was much more easily handled now 
than at any previous time during the 
seven years due to the fact that the 
members were appreciative of the re- 
sults accomplished. As a climax of his 
remarks, he said: 

“It has become a practice among the 
dealers in Saginaw to exchange their 
used cars back to the dealers, who han- 
dle the line as a new car. If a Buick 
dealer took in a Paige car, the chances 
are that he would trade the used Paige 
to the Paige dealer for a used Buick 
that the latter had taken in. 

“The object in this, is to give to the 
hew car dealer the control of the used 
cars of his line and a recognition of the 
fact that a dealer could recondition a 
car of his own line better than a dealer 
whose shop was equipped and trained 
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for another make of car.” 

The selling of used cars was the topic 
for the second session. Two practices 
were reported upon and they came from 
the opposite ends of used car selling 
problem. 

B. B. Burns, president of the Illinois 
Automotive Trade Association, a used 
car dealer who has never sold a new 
car, described how he bought cars from 
dealers, owners, estates and other 
sources, reconditioned them in his own 
shop even to the extent of renewing 
the cylinders, nearly always painting 
them, changing roadsters and small 
phaetons into speedsters, dolling them 
up with side windshields and other vis- 
ible equipment and selling them as 
“Burns cars” under such guarantee as 
he thought the car justified. Burns has 
prospered and he said that he considered 
used car merchandising under these cir- 
cumstances just as dignified and just as 
legitimate as new sales. His salesmen 
are carefully trained and his advertising 
is guarded carefully against over state- 
ments. 

Those present realized that Burns’ type 
of business was a far cry from the usual 
type of used car dealer and they plied 
him with questions. It was in answer to 
these that Burns made two interesting 
statements: 


Calls Used Cars Best Buy 


That under proper conditions of recon- 
ditioning, he thought that many of the 
used cars were a better buy for trans- 
portation, social features included, than 
new cars. He thought that the proper 
type of used car dealer could keep many 
cars in satisfactory operation and avoid 
the loss of wrecking the car because of 
some defect. 

Following Burns, S. E. Comstock, vice- 
president of Williams & Hastings, Hup- 
mobile distributors in Detroit, and in 
charge of used car sales told of a plan 
being inaugurated by that company. The 
11 community dealers in Detroit have 
been brought into this arrangement and 
these dealers will join in advertising 
such used cars as they may have. This 
company does not recondition the cars 
to the extent practiced by Burns, but 
carefully inspects all cars, makes such 
adjustments as may be necessary to put 
them in running condition and will then 
offer the best of these for sale as “Gold 
Seal Cars.” This Gold Seal trademark 
has been adopted by the Hupp organiza- 
tion in Detroit as sort of a guarantee of 
used cars handled by these associated 

These successful used car sellers, how- 
ever, differed in one point, chiefly be- 
cause of their far different position in 
the business. Comstock took the position 
that a used car would always be a price 
proposition, which is natural for the man 
who is selling news car to take. Burns’ 
view is that the used car can_be sold 
because of condition and appearance, 
without a direct reference to its being 
cheap. The difference is more a mat- 
ter of method than actual practice. 

At the conclusion of the used car dis- 
cussion, it was voted that a committee be 
named to prepare a used car manual 
containing many of the forms and sug- 
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gestions made at the meeting. Robert E. 
Lee, who presided, named this commit- 
tee: Herbert Buchman of Cleveland, L. 
B. Sanders of Boston and Neil G. Adair 
of Motor World, secretary of the associa- 
tion. 

Further suggestions taken up at the 
meeting included a proposal for an As- 
sociation of Associations (confined to au- 
tomotive dealers’ associations) suggested 
by John E. Raine of Baltimore and C. H. 
Warrington of Washington. After much 
discussion, during which C. A. Vane of 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, explained the objectives of that 
association, action was’ postponed until 
the January meeting. 

The subject of How to Sell More cars 
at the Shows became an animated ex- 
change of advertising ideas for shows 
and better salesmanship at the shows. 
Timothy D. Beard reported that the plan 
used last year of specially training sales- 
men for the show and a system of daily 
prizes for the man most attentive, was 
regarded as having been entirely success- 
ful. The value of newspaper advertis- 
ing, dodgers, borrowed window displays, 
and other materials, was gone into in 
detail. 

The associations represented were: 
Registration of National Used Car 
Conference 
Binghamton Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

E. D. Deane, Sec’y., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Motor Vehicle Dealers’ Assn., 

Ralph Ebbert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buffalo Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

C. B. Proctor, Sec’y., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cleveland Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

Herbert Buchman, Mg Cleveland, O. 
Detroit Automobile Deale.s’ Assn., 

H. H. Shuart, Mr., Detroit, Mich. 

Grand Rapids Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

M. Elgin, Sec’y., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Jacksonville Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

E. S. Bond, Sec’y., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City Motor Dealers’ Assn., 

Geo. A. Bond, Sec’y., Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

Geo. T. Holmes, Sec’y., Louisville, Ky. 
National Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

C. A. Vane, Mer., St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

Robert E. Lee, Mer., St. Louis, Mo. 
Springfield Automotive Dealers’ Assn., 

Harry W. Stacy, Sec’y., Springfield,Mass. 
Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

H. H.H. Smith, Sec’y., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Utica Motor Dealers’ Assn., 

W. I. Love, Utica, N. Y. 

Wilkes-Barre Automobile Dealers’ Assn., 

Norman Johnstone, Sec’y., Wilkes-Barre, 

Pa. 
Baltimore Auto Trades Assn., 

John E. Raine, Sec’y., Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago Auto Trades Assn., 

Timothy D. Beard, Sec’y., Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis Auto Trades Assn., 

John Crman, Mer., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Michigan Auto Trades Assn., 

W. D. Edenburn, Mer., Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee Auto Trades Assn., 

B. J. Ruddle, Sec’y., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Philadelphia Auto Trades Assn., 

Cc. C. Bulkeley, Sec’y., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield Auto Trades Assn., 

W. F. Townsley, Sec’y, Springfield, O. 
Toledo Auto Trades Assn., 

T. J. Cooper, Sec’y., Toledo, Ohio. 
Washington Auto Trades Assn., 

Cc. H. Warrington, Pres., Washington, 

mh C. 

Automotive Equipment Assn., 

Ray W. Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 

Nat'l. Institute of Progressive Farming, 

Guy H. Hall, Director, Chicago, IIL. 
Boston Used Car Statistical Bureau, 

L. B. Sanders, Sec’y., Boston, Mass. 
Burns Used Car Dealer, 

B. B. Burns, Decatur, Ill. 
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Parts Makers Hear of Great Automotive 
Market of Future 


Speakers Tell M. A. M. A. Members Production Must 
Increase and Ask Wider Sale of Parts Through Jobbers 


diate future of the automobile in- 

dustry, with prosperity extending 
throughout 1923, was predicted at the 
sixth annual credit convention of the 
Motor and Accessories Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in Buffalo, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of last week. Os- 
tensibly a meeting of parts manufactur- 
ers as represented by the heads of their 
credit, traffic, export and advertising de- 
partments, yet it really was a general 
symposium of the entire automotive in- 
dustry in which the dealer and the job- 
ber although not directly represented, 
came in for a deal of attention. 

A good fall business, with enough cars 
manufactured and shipped to supply the 
demands of the dealers even if there is 
a transportation tangle and a shortage 
of coal, was promised, while indications 
point to 1923 being the bumper year of 
the industry, not only in car production, 
but in general prosperity as well. En- 
closed cars are going to be in even 
greater demand and the replacement bus- 
iness is going to be much greater than 
ever. Throughout all the sessions, how- 
ever, tke use car loomed up as the one 
menace to the industry, a problem that 
will not down, and which is worrying 
not only the automobile manufacturers 
but the parts people as well, who feel the 
pinch in the reconditioning of these sec- 
ond-hand machines. 


a BRIGHT outlook for the imme- 


Record Production Inter preted 


It was Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, talking to the credit men, 
who interpreted the record breaking pro- 
duction of the past four months. Reeves 
declared that the car makers took 
Hoover’s tip of an approaching coal 
strike, made last March, and planned a 
big production this summer in order to 
anticipate the expected trouble, which 
materialized. During the first eight 
months of this year the industry has 
made 1,664,000 motor vehicles, which is 
practically equal to the full year’s pro- 
duction of 1921. August produced 272,000 
and while all of these have not been 
sold, they have been shipped and the 
dealers throughout the country will have 
on hand cars enough to meet the antici- 
pated demand, even if transportation 
falls down and coal is hard to get this 
fall. 

Reeves looks for a substantial slowing 
up in production in September, because 
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of the activities of May, June, July and 
August, but he feels that this let-up will 
not be as great as ordinarily might be 
expected, because the farmer will come 
into the market this fall with money for 
cars, while the demand for enclosed cars 
is expected to be heavy. 


Big Output Predicted 


Reeves predicts that the 1922 output 
will total 2,100,000, with 30 per cent 
enclosed cars. In 1923 he thinks pro- 
duction will go to 2,300,000 of which 
1,750,000 will take the place of cars 
already in use. Two years from now he 
looks for 50 per cent of the production 
being enclosed cars. 

The used car situation will be worse 
this fall, Reeves thinks, and he can see 
no cure for it, at the present time. He 
expressed the belief that second-hand 
trucks never should be taken in trade— 
they should be kept running until they 
wear out. 

Others than Reeves pointed out the 
dangerous menace of the used car. In a 
telegram to the convention, R. H. Collins, 
president of the Peerless Motor Car Co., 
said he would have no hesitancy in pre- 
dicting an even greater general pros- 
perity in the future “if it were not for 
the one fatal menace which threatens the 
industry today, namely, the growing 
tendency of automobile distributors and 
dealers to place an exorbitant value on 
cars accepted in trade and to over-esti- 
mate their ability to dispose of these cars 
at their fabulous prices. If this con- 
dition continues, the resultant suffering 
must be shared by the entire trade, 
including motor and accessory manufac- 
turers and dealers, as well as automo- 
bile manufacturers and distributors.” 

The credit men, too, pointed out the 
danger from their. viewpoint. In the 
general discussion the first day of the 
convention, attention was called to the 
vast numbers of used cars offered for 
sale on the open lots in the larger cities. 
It was said that in Cleveland alone, 
30,000 of these used cars were sold at 
open air sales this year. 

From the dealers’ viewpoint, this activ- 
ity is to be commended perhaps, but the 
credit men pointed out that in most 
cases too high prices are allowed when 
the cars are taken in, in trade, so that 
the dealer cannot spend much in recon- 
ditioning them. In some cases, they do 
not attempt to recondition, selling them 
“as is,” the result being a dissatisfied 





buyer who always will fight shy of the 
used car afterwards. 

“The result of this is that we are 
called on for such cheap replacement 
units that we cannot meet the demand,” 
said one of the parts makers. “I find, 
for instance, that they want a storage 
battery for reconditioning a used car 
that will not cost more than $5. I know 
a piston ring maker who has been forced 
to bring out a line of cheap piston rings 
simply to meet this used car demand.” 

“The Financial Outlook and An Out- 
side View of the Automotive Industry,” 
was the subject allotted to Merryle S. 
Rukeyser, financial and business editor 
of the New York Tribune, who was the 
principal speaker at the opening session 
of the convention on Wednesday. 


Better Financial Conditions 


“Next year’s automobile business 
ought to be satisfactory,” said this finan- 
cial critic. “In most respects, the fac- 
tors which can be foreseen must be 
placed on the asset side. The main ex- 
ception is the fact that part of the 1922 
buying, which resulted during several 
months in the breaking of all previous 
production records, was due to the accu- 
mulated demand which had become pent 
up during the depression of the latter 
part of 1920 and of 1921. On the side 
of favorable influences, most of them 
can be expressed in the phrase—better 
general financial and industrial condi- 
tion. 

“It does not take a soothsayer to know 
that business is on the upgrade. In 
many industries the revival has been go- 
ing on slowly, almost imperceptibly for 
a year. Although I do not pretend to 
be able to predict regarding the future, 
I nevertheless see no reason, financial 
or economic, for assuming that the re- 
covery has gone as far as it will go. 
On the contrary, the predominant Wall 
Street opinion is that the revival will 
go substantially further. 

“We seem to be facing better business 
conditions and, since industries are in- 
terdependent, the automotive industry 
ought to reflect in full measure the re- 
turn to more prosperous trade condi- 
tions. In the next phase of the busi- 
ness cycle, which I think we are soon 
to enter. A period of heightened buy- 
ing, accompanied by business obtained 
on a basis more profitable to the seller, 
may be expected,” 

As if bearing Rukeyser out in his pre- 
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dictions of better business, there were 
a number of telegrams reecived from 
various automobile manufacturers, which 
were sent to the convention. In addition 
to the one from Mr. Collins, quoted 
above, messages were received from J. 
J. Cole, E. S. Jordan, C. W. Nash, A. R. 
Erskine, Windsor T. White, T. R. Lip- 
pard, H. H. Hills and others. Erskine 
wired, from the Studebaker factory: 


Manufacturers Optimistic 


“The automobile business has held up 
remarkably well in the third quarter of 
this year. My judgment is that it will 
slacken up 40 per cent in the fourth 
quarter but next year, commencing witb 
the national automobile shows, will be 
the biggest the industry, experienced. 

E. S. Jordan, president Jordan Motor 
Car Co.: “May I serve notice through 
your organization that, beginning Jan. 
1, I will predict a great shortage of 
motor cars in the spring. The prophecy 
will be just as safe as that night fol- 
lows day. Here is the reason: There 
are only a few manufacturers and deal- 
ers in this business who are smart 
enough to know that if you expect to 
have merchandise to sell when it is in 
demand, you must build a few days or 
a few weeks ahead before you may ex- 
pect to deliver it. Those manufacturers 
who follow the policy of keeping produc- 
tion up during the winter will always 
lead. We look for a substantial en- 
closed car business through the winter 
and the biggest demand you ever saw 
beginning with the New York shows.” 

C. W. Nash, president Nash Motors 
Co.: “It appears to me that the proph- 
ecies made more than a year ago that 
business would gradually but surely im- 
prove to the point of having very pros- 
perous times are rapidly being brought 
about. Barring the railroad and coal sit- 
uations, I can see nothing to prevent 
1923 being a splendid year in all lines 
of business. This is a time when cour- 
age and foresight should be used to the 
limit. If this is done nothing but good 
results, in my judgment, will follow.” 

Importance of the dealer in the sale 
of automotive products was stressed at 
the session of the advertising managers’ 
conference. The subject came up in a 
round table discussion on “My Best Bet 
for Getting More Returns from the Ad- 
vertising Dollar,” lead by S. E. Bald- 
win, advertising manager of the Willard 
Storage Battery Co. 

Baldwin declared the only way to sell 
the consumer successfully, is by first 
Selling the dealer thoroughly. “He is 
the fellow we must think about and con- 
centrate upon,” Baldwin said. “Up to 
this time, the industry has been coming 
up hill without any effort on its own part 
and we haven’t had to sell. The time 
IS near when we shall have to sell as 
we never sold before if we are going 
to move our products. We must get the 
dealer to work with us intelligently or 
we can’t make good. We must sell the 
dealer our advertising with the purpose 
and reason back of it.” 

Harry Tipper, business manager of Au- 
tomotive Industries, asserted that undue 
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importance had been attached to the di- 
rect acceptance of advertised products 
by the consumer. The average individual 
is not impressed by more than one one- 
hundredth of one per cent of the at- 
tempts made to reach him, he said. The 
great point is that attempts to adver- 
tise to the dealer have been much less 
effective than they should have been. 
This advertising, generally speaking, has 
not been sufficiently informative. 

The point was made by Tipper that 
while dealers stock a great many lines, 
they sell comparatively few of them and 
concentrate on those things in which 
they believe personally. He said that 
the active flow of authority must be 
from the informed to the uninformed 
and not the reverse. 

Tipper paid tribute to the men who 
sell the automotive products at retail. 
He declared that considering the com- 
paratively few years since quantity de- 
mand for these products became appar- 
ent, the strength of the dealer organiza- 
tions which have been built up was little 
short of remarkable. While there are 
thousands of changes every year, no 
branch of the industry has become stabil- 
ized and the dealers are doing exceed- 
ingly well in view of the limited amount 
of educational effort which has been 
profitable up to this time. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
N. A. C. C., also paid tribute to the 
dealers of the industry. He said adver- 
tising must be designed in such a way 
that it will attract dealer interest. Au- 
tomotive advertising copy is much bet- 
ter, in his opinion, than it was a few 
years ago and it is improving steadily. 
It must have news value if it is to ap- 
peal. Reeves asserted that considering 
the age of the industry and the growth 
it has attained, the dealers are a very 
wonderful lot of men. He pointed out 
that much of the advertising that has 
been done, up to this time, has been 
over the heads of the dealers and that 
it should be more or less elementary in 
character. 


Importance of Dealers 


Baldwin explained that nothing was 
farther from his mind than criticism of 
the dealers. They have done a great 
work but they need help in getting the 
most out of their work. 

“The dealer needs all the help he can 
get,” Baldwin said, “but so do all of us 
for that matter. We are facing prob- 
lems we never met before and we must 
help each other as much as we can.” 

He advised advertising managers to go 
out and live with their dealers as much 
as possible, for only in that way can 
they learn how to give them the greatest 
help in meeting their difficulties. 

Harry Horning of the Waukesha Motor 
Co., expressed the view that automotive 
manufacturers are getting their message 
to dealers in an inefficient way. His 
chief complaint against automotive ad- 
vertising is the number of meaningless 
adjectives and superlatives it includes. 
He cited Lincoln’s Gettysburg address as 
a model of conciseness and effectiveness. 
Horning declared the character of the 
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dealer is what sells goods. He is the one 
who must build up confidence in the 
products of the advertisers. Manufac- 
turers would do well, in his opinion, to 
think vastly more of selling the dealer 
and much less of selling the consumer. 

R. E. McKenzie, advertising manager of 
the Timken Roller Bearing Co., said he 
did not believe the average owner of a 
motor car cared anything about the 
brand of bearings used in the car. The 
only reason for advertising to the public 
is as a means to an end and should not 
be designed exclusively for the sale of 
the product. He explained that it is 
necessary to sell engineers, and selling 
them is made easier if they think the 
user knows about the products they are 
being asked to buy. He believes that it 
is necessary to have trade paper and 
consumer advertising go together to 
form a background for each other. 


Statistics Interesting 


Statistical information given by Harry 
Tipper, business manager of Automotive 
Industries, proved interesting: 

“In 1925 the production of motor ve- 
hicles will probably reach approximately 
2,400,000 and the registration will reach 
approximately 14,500,000,” predicted Tip- 
per. “The curve of production is consid- 
erably sharper than the curve of regis- 
tration and this arises from the changing 
relation between the new market and the 
replacement requirements.” 

C. A. Musselman, general manager of 
the Chilton Co., declared that the auto- 
motive industry is the greatest manufac- 
turing industry in the country, with a 
volume this year of $2,065,000,000. Pe- 
troleum products, of which 45 per cent 
are automotive, come next, with $2,050,- 
000,000, and iron and steel, which are 
generally supposed to rank first, really 
rank sixth, with $1,650,000,000. 

He said that the turning point in the 
industry has been reached and that the 
industry no longer looks to new owners 
to attain the greatest volume of sales. 
Until 1922 the majority of cars turned 
out by the car manufacturers went to new 
owners, but this year the ratio has 
changed and for every two cars that go 
to new owners, three go to old cutsomers 
to replace those that are scrapped. He 
said the average amount of business per 
service station has grown from 142 cars 
in 1919 to 177 cars this year. 

That the credit men of the parts busi- 
ness look with favor on the jobber was 
attested to in the speech of T. E. Chal- 
lenger, credit manager of the McCord 
Manufacturing Co. 

“When it comes to food products and 
some of the other necessities of life, I 
agree—and from the buyer’s standpoint, 
mind you—that there should be prac- 
tically an unbroken line from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, or at least to his 
retailer,” said Mr. Challenger. “From an 
economic standpoint alone this would be 
ideal and, I believe, more or less feas- 
ible. But with respect to countless thou- 
sands of other classes of manufactured 
products I very thoroughly and honestly 
believe that the so-called middleman or 
jobber, whom some are pleased to call 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Installing Aviation Engine in Automobile Chassis 


General instructions for installing aviation engines in two representa- 
tive automobile chassis. Importance of securing proper suspension of 
engine in frame. Rear axle ratio requirements 


HE adaption of airplane engines to 

automobile use has become quite pop- 
ular among those who love the touch of 
individuality, power and speed which 
such an engine gives to the chassis on 
which it has been installed. Many such 
cars are running today and there is de- 
veloping an established practice for this 
work. 


The surplus war materials placed on 
the public market and the curtailment 
of aviation activity in official establish- 
ments have made many of the aviation 
engines available to buyers at remark- 
ably low prices, original cost considered. 
Questions are received almost daily by 
Motor AcE from men who are installing 
such engines and are stuck at some par- 
ticular point. These questions indicate 
that the problems of installation are of 
general interest in the maintenance in- 
dustry. That is the reason for the pub- 
lication of the following directions for 
stalling a Curtiss O.X. 5—90 hp. eight 
cyl. vee type engine. The practice here 
described will apply generally to all au- 
tomobile chassis and should be helpful 
in the installation of any high powered 
engine. 


Dimensional Drawing Provides a 
Ready Reference When Planning an 
Installation 


The dimensional cut of the OX5 engine 
shown in fig. 4, will be constantly requir- 
ed for reference and, although some of 
the distances are not dimensioned, the 
cut is to exact scale, so that scaling with 
the ruler will give close results. The 
first step will be to secure the necessary 
measurements of the chassis available 
and then lay out these dimensions on a 
piece of drawing paper or, if plenty of 
room is available, the old method of 
marking the chassis dimensions on a 
smooth floor can be followed. If the lat- 
ter method is used it is advisable to 
make the floor layout to full size. The 
layout should be made in plan and eleva- 
tion. When the layout or sketch with di- 
mensions of the available chassis has 
been completed the constructor should 
have recouse to the OX5 dimensional 
drawing to determine whether: 


1. The engine can be installed 
with the regular exhaust manifolds 
which, of course, take up some 
room sideways. 

2. There is sufficient room to al- 
low for installation of the OX5 
hand crank, which will take up 
some room forward. 

3. Location of cross members is 
such that they will not require re- 
locating and whether’ relocation 
can be accomplished if necessary 
to accommodate for change in cen- 
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Fig. 1. Two views of engine just previous to installation in the 1910 Winton chassis. 

Depth of crankcase has been decreased by cutting and rewelding. The oil pump distance, 

measured vertically from center line of engine, remains unchanged. Using this type of 

manifolding it is necessary to support carbureter with strap or angle iron uprights fastened 
to engine crankcase as shown 


ter line of engine block and clutch 
face. 

4. Location of dash or possi- 
bility of relocating if necessary 
and height above ground obtain- 
able, with respect to radiator. 

5. Location of and possible in- 
terference of steering knuckle 


with engine bearers or part of en- 
gine crankcase. 


In respect to considerations 3-4 and 5 
it should be remembered that the 
chassis frame should be practically rigid 
in itself and that the OX crankcase 
should not be called on to take any 
strains except those incidental to the 
torque of the moving parts of the engine 
and the reaction of the reciprocating 
strains for which the six lug crankcase 
was designed. Where the chassis frame 
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Fig. 2. Installation in the Winton chassis. Generator for lights is mounted forward, and 
driven from an extension on the water pump shaft 


is not particularly rigid it is advisable 
not to attempt the installation unless a 
three point suspension of the engine can 
be designed and utilized. The installa- 
tions made by the Curtiss Co. were all 
of the rigid type of suspension because 
the frames of the chassis were unusually 
rigid and stiff. 

The design of a three point suspen- 
sion can not be suggested specifically, 
because of the great variation encount- 
ered in the details of the various chassis. 
In working out a method for supporting 
the engine at three points it should be 
remembered that the rigid anchorage 
should preferably be at the rear. It is 
advisable to construct the mounting of 
channel section steel about 2 in. wide, of 
3/16 material. A general idea of such a 
mounting can be secured from illustra- 
tion fig. 5. 


The opinion of the builders is that this 
is expensive and unnecessary, although 
the benefits to be gained from such con- 
struction can not be denied. 


The Curtiss method where the frame 
is of very rigid construction is as fol- 
lows: Two engine bearers, running fore 
and aft from near the flywheel to the 
starting crank bracket. are bolted rigidly 
to the engine frame side rail. They 
should be made of channel section as 
deep as possible (not less than 3 in. if 
the supports are 36 in. apart) and about 
2 in. wide, of 3/16 in. material, and 
should be so placed as to allow about 
an % in. thick strip of hard fibre be- 
tween them and the alloy lugs of the 
engine crankcase. Spacers made of 
water pipe or seamless tubing are in- 
serted to prevent the channel from buck- 
ling when the bolts are pulled tight. Steel 
or brass shims are used to get proper 
alignment of crankshaft in relation to 
transmission drive shaft. After removal 
of the old engine from the frame, par- 
ticular search should be made for loose 
rivets and rust streaks denoting move- 


ment with respect to one another of the 
members of the frame itself. 


Different Gear Ratios Are Necessary 
to Accommodate for the Low 
Speed of Engine 

The OX engine has widely different 
power characteristics compared with the 
average automobile engine and will con- 
sequently require widely different rear 
axle gear ratios if the full benefits of 
the engine’s power are to be utilized. To 
secure flexibility the most efficient gear 
ratio will also depend in some measure 
on the type of transmission. The follow- 
ing ratios are suggested as being suitable 
for average conditions, the lower ratio 
being used where maximum speed is de- 
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sired and the high ratio where maximum 
power is to be attained. 
If a 4 speed transmission, high 
should be not greater than from 
2.25 to 1, which will give maximum 
power, or less than 2 to 1, which 
will give maximum speed. 
If a 3 speed transmission high 
should be not greater than 2.75 to 
1 for maximum power and not less 
than 2 in. to 1 for maximum speed. 
These ratios, of course, pertain to 
the rear axle pinion to ring gear 
teeth ratios. 

All transmission gears, bearings and 
wheel spokes should be in good condi- 
tion to take the added torque. To se- 
cure sufficient ground clearance it may 
be necessary to decrease the depth of the 
crankcase by cutting a strip out of it, 
and rewelding. Not more than three 
inches should be removed and the oil 
pump distance from the center line of 
engine should not be disturbed. 


Selection of a Suitable Flywheel 


When laying out the cross member lo- 
cations, in plan and elevation, it should 
be kept in mind that a flywheel of the 
largest diameter is desirable for installa- 
tion on this engine. The inertia effect 
required from the flywheel for the OX 
engine is not as high as for the automo- 
bile engine, so that ordinarily a lighter 
flywheel would be required and, perhaps, 
one having less diameter. But if a starter 
is to be installed the largest diameter 
flywheel possible to install should be ' 
utilized in order to secure a high reduc- 
tion for the starting motor, which will 
be called on to exert more torque for 
the higher powered engine. 
If the flywheel is 16 in. diameter 
it should weigh not more than 70 
Ibs. 
If the flywheel selected is 20 in. 
diameter it should weigh not more 
than 50 Ibs. 
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Fig. 3. Horsepower and torque characteristics of the OX5 engine. 
plotted for engine speeds below 900 r.p.m. 
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Fig. 4. Dimensional drawing of the OX engine. Practically all distances are dimensioned 
but where they are not given scaling will give very close results. The combination air pump 
and tachometer drive can be seen in the left hand figure mounted above the water pump 


Starting Motor and Generator Drive 
and Installation 


Starting motor and generator brackets 
should be mounted or supported from 
the engine bearers, or parts of the frame, 
or both. If three point suspension is 
used the bracket may be mounted on the 
crankcase, if not it must be mounted as 
stated above. Mounting of the starting 
motor and generator, as done on the 
Winton installation shown in fig. 2, has 
given very satisfactory results, particu- 
larly so when a long water pump shaft 
was used and the pump was well packed 
against water leaks. This method of 
installation allows for installation of a 
fan on the generator shaft if required. 
The photograph does not show clearly 
the mounting of the starter in the Win- 
ton chassis, but it may be stated that 
the starter is anchored by a bracket 
bolted to the frame, the upper portion 
of the starter being visible at the rear 
of the engine on the left side. The Mar- 
mon installation is shown in fig. 

Twelve volt starting and lighting is de- 
sirable in many respects, although it has 
also some disadvantages. It permits of 
a high torque starting motor without 
great bulk, but the 12 volt system is used 
on only a few cars, so that the mainten- 
ance of the system may be slightly more 
difficult from‘a standpoint of batteries, 
lamps and repair parts than the six volt 


system. The Westinghouse starting mo- 
tor frame No. 780,as used on the Pierce- 
Arrow and Locomobile, is a six volt ma- 
chine that possesses 17 Ibs. feet torque 
at the armature shaft which, provided 
that a suitable reduction is used, is of 
sufficient capacity to handle the engine. 
If the six volt system is to be installed 
the generator should be driven at a 
slightly higher speed at 1000 r.p.m. of 
the Curtiss engine than it was driven on 
the ordinary automobile engine at 2000 
r.p.m. or, in other words, the generator 
should be driven at about twice the 
crankshaft speed when applied to the 
Curtiss OX engine. The most efficient 
gear ratio for the generator, of course, 
depends on the characteristics of the 
particular generator and we would sug- 
gest that the advise of a competent elec- 
tric service man be secured where there 
is any doubt as to the proper ratio of 
generator to crankshaft speed. The Win- 
ton and Marmon installations have the 
brushes set for maximum output at a car 
speed of approximately 25 miles per 
hour. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
the flywheel should have as many teeth 
on its periphery as possible to obtain 
and that the Bendix should have as few 
teeth as possible to obtain. The greater 
the reduction between Bendix and fly- 
wheel the less will be the strain on the 
starter and drain on the battery. The 
photograph of the Winton installation 














Fig. 5. Illustration showing general idea of three point support of subframe. Three point 


suspension reduces twisting strains imp 


on crankcase 
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shows the Bosch electrical equipment, 
which has given satisfaction. The Ben- 
dix on the Bosch starter for this job has 
11 teeth and the flywheel 135 teeth, the 
generator sprocket has 30 teeth and the 
driven gear of the generator shaft 15 
teeth. 


The drive from the 30 toothed sprocket 


| to the generator sprocket is through a % 


in. Link Belt chain, which, being located 
vertically, does not put undue strain on 
the water pump bearings. The Bosch 
generator is a 12 volt type and generates 
8 amperes at 600 r.p.m. of the engine 
and cuts out at the same speed. For 
winter use the brushes are moved to se- 
cure an output of 12 amperes at 600 
r.p.m. of the engine, to take care of the 
extra demands made on the battery dur- 
ing that part of the year. Bosch booster 
coils for use with the Berling magneto, 
for boosting or easier starting, can be se- 
cured from the American Bosch Magneto 
Co., the coil to be purchased is known 
as the model V.D. 


Carburetion 


Regarding the carbureter location, 
that shown on the Winton, is the cheap- 
est and as good as any except from the 
standpoint of appearance. If it is in- 
tended to locate the generator in the vee 
of the engine the installation as shown 
on the Marmon engine may be better. 
When laying out the carbureter control 
valves it may be necessary to reverse the 
spring on the throttle valve to secure 
proper operation. See that the altitude 
valves close tightly if you expect easy 
starting. The use of the altitude control 
during long drives, or under varying at- 
mospheric conditions, may bring about 
better gas economy. Hook up the butter- 
fly air control and use it as a choke, as 
well as adjuster when engine is cold. Put 
a big strainer of 100 mesh screen in the 
gasoline line and keep the dirt sump on 
it cleaned. 

The Marmon and Winton installations 
were equipped with a strainer manufac- 
tured by the Colodar Engine Co., 276 
Jackson avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Don’t forget to put a loop in all water, 
gas and oil lines where they attach to 
the engine. A distance type of water 
thermometer should be installed on the 
dash and the temperature should be 
maintained above 140 degrees Fahr. and 
not over 190, controlling the temperature 
either by radiator shutters or a cooling 
system thermostat. The radiator shut- 
ters will generally permit of slightly bet- 
ter temperature control. 

Another attachment, which is not ab- 
solutely necessary, although of great 
benefit as a check on the oiling system, 
is the distance type of thermometer 
tapped into the oil sump in the crank- 
case. This affords an instant indication 
of possible trouble from lack of oil or 
failure of the oil pump. A warning 
should be inserted here regarding the 
running of the engine for any length of 
time at a temperature below 140 degrees 
Fahr. If the engine is operated below 
this temperature there is a liability of 
burning out the exhaust valves and it is, 
therefore, recommended that the engine 
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be slowly warmed up to at least 140 de- 
grees, especially in winter, before going 
out on the road. 

The oil temperature should not go 
above 140 degrees. If air pressure is de- 
sired on the fuel, the Curtiss Co. can 
supply a limited number of air pumps, 
which replace the tachometer drive on 
the OX5. The best settings for the 
Zenith double 06D carbureters, with 
which most, if not all, OX engines are 
equipped, is as follows: Choke 19, main 
jet 100, idling well 50, compensator 100. 
Richer setting than this, which would be 
near the airplane setting, would give a 
higher top speed, but materially reduce 
the economy. 

A speed setting would be choke 23, 
main jet 120, compensator 120 and idling 
well 70. 


Lubrication System 


Nothing thinner then Mobiloil B, or its 
equivalent, should be used for lubricant. 
Some of the high grade oils designed for 
use in heavy duty tractors and the Air 
Service Standard No. 3501 are suitable 
lubricants. Castor oil may be used, but 
the usual caution concerning frequent 
cleaning of the crankcase and combus- 
tion chambers must be exercised. 

The OX, as well as practically any 
other aviation engine, will show a ten- 
dency to over oil at idling speeds and 
because automobile service requires con- 
siderable idling some method must be de- 
vised to overcome this feult. There are 
three suggested methods, as follows: 

1. Remove each piston and machine 
about 1/16 in. off the little skirt below 
the bottom ring and, unless holes are al- 
ready there, drill about 12 No. 30 holes, 
sloping diagonally downward and inward 
into inside of piston and spaced equally 
around the piston. If the casting is cored 
or machined in, about the piston pin, 
drill two similar holes at the corners of 
the bottom of the spaces to take the oil 
back into the crankcase. The engine 
overoils because the high idling suction 
draws oil through and under or back of 
the piston rings and into the combus- 
tion chamber and if an easy path is pro- 
vided for the oil to return to the crank- 
case the oil pumping will be practically 
eliminated. .Then, by adjustment of the 
oil pressure valve, set the pressure so 
that it is not higher than 40 Ibs. or 
lower than 5 lbs., at 500 rp.m., so long 
as it dies not smoke when accelerated 
after idling. Smoking after the engine 
has been idling is an indication of either 
too high pressure, poorly fitting rings or 
pistons that are not properly bled. 

2. Use a method such as is incorpor- 
ated in the Marmon cars, that is, an au- 
tomatic by-pass controlled by suction in 
the engine manifold so that when suc- 
tion is high, as when idling, the oil is 
bypassed from the pump into crankcase 
and when suction drops with an increase 
in engine speed the bypass valve closes 
and the oil goes into the camshaft and 
lubricates. In this case set the oil re- 
lief as in the first method. 

3. Put a tee in lead from the pump 
to camshaft and a pipe through an ad- 
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Fig. 6. Marmon installation. 
the generator in the Vee between cylinder blocks. Starter is mounted at right rear of engine 


this first valve so that the pressure at 5000 
r.p.m. will not be more than 10 lbs. The 
pressure, idling, should then drop to 
about 2 lbs. or less. This last method is 
the least efficient, as it tends only to pro- 
long the time period between plug clean- 
ings. It is, therefore, recommended that, 
if a first class job from the standpoint of 
lubrication is desired, the method sug- 
gested in 1 be followed. 

Hither one of the oil fillers may be 
used and it is best to provide it with an 
extension so as to bring its location to 
the point in the chassis layout where it 
will be most convenient for filling. 


Special Parts for Installing Hand 
Crank and Generator 


The Curtiss Co. can supply a longer 
water pump shaft for coupling of a com- 
bination generator drive sprocket and 
starting dog, and also another starting 
dog for the starting crank. Be sure that 
the water pump glands are well packed. 


Propeller Hubs Should Be Carefully 
Fitted to Crankshaft 


The ball bearing on the propellor hub 
end of the OX5 crankshaft is of the 
double thrust type. In mounting fly- 
wheel on the propellor hub particular 
care should be exercised to see that hub 
is fitted very tightly on the crankshaft 
taper and securely locked, as most of 
the strains imposed at this point will be 
jerky or intermittent in character. Also 
see that other parts of the flywheel are 
rigid and arranged so as not to come 
loose. The particular drive in the indi- 
vidual chassis will determine the best 
method of making the hookup. 

If the engine is received with the pro- 
pellor hub detached from the crankshaft, 


justable valve to the crankcase and set or if the crankshaft shows the least sign 





The change in inlet manifolding permits of installation of 


of a roughened surface at the taper, it is 
advisable to remove the key and, with 
fine valve grinding compound, lap the 
hub to the tapered end of the crank- 
shaft. Only enough lapping to show a 
full surface over the area of the taper 
should be done. After lapping hub to 
crankshaft, determine whether hub runs 
true. If the hub runs true the fitting of 
the flywheel and clutch parts can then 
be completed. 


The flywheel and clutch assembly, all 
fastened to the crankshaft, should be 
balanced on knife edges before the parts 
are finally assembled. If the construc- 
tion is such that there is no necessity 
for the removal of the crankshaft, it is 
recommended that the flywheel and 
clutch assembly be mounted on the pro- 
pellor hub, which in turn should be car- 
ried on a suitable arbor and the as- 
sembly balanced on knife edges. It is 
assumed beforehand that the crankshaft 
is in balance so that, although mounting 
the flywheel and clutch assembly on the 
crankshaft for balancing is not abso- 
lutely necessary, it should be remem- 
bered that it is absolutely necessary to 
balance the flywheel and clutch assem- 
Lly if you wish to secure a smooth run- 
ning engine. 

Where the engine is used for a service 
that does not require frequent removal 
of the propellor hub, such as in an auto- 
mobile chassis, it is customary to shrink 
the hub to the crankshaft taper. A pail, 
or bucket, of boiling water should be 
close at hand and, when everything is 
set for the attachment of the hub, it 
should be plunged into the boiling water 
and allowed to remain there until it has 
reached about the same temperature as 
the water. This will expand the hub 
bore somewhat and will allow the hub 
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drawing up nut to force the hub to a 
firm seat on the shaft without having re- 
course to a long handled wrench. A 
monkey wrench not shorter than two 
feet or longer than 32 in. should be used 
to tighten the nut, if the hub has been 
heated as described. 


Exhaust Pipes 


In the photograph of the Winton in- 
stallation it is to be noted that exhaust 
pipes are of ordinary J. N. type turned 
down and back into a 3 in. pipe. This 
pipe has grooves cut into it to allow the 
gases to escape. The sound of the ex- 
haust with this construction is a 
purring or drone and the bark has 
been almost entirely removed. A sleeve 
connection might -be more desirable in 
the exhaust line just back of the engine 
on this large pipe, to take care of the 
vibration and frame distortion, although 
no trouble has been experienced without 
it. The Marmon installation, as shown, 
has been made with special exhaust 
manifold. The little insulating plates to 
keep the exhaust heat away from the ex- 
haust valve springs are advisable as 
used on the J. N. airplane. 


Ignition Timing 
The OX-5 engine when installed in the 
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JN airplane is set with full magneto ad- 
vance about 28 degrees before top cen- 
ter. The engine will idle better and per- 
form a little better at 500 r.p.m. pulling, 
if the spark is placed about 15 degrees 
before top center. Hook up spark lever 
control for full retard operation and the 
engine will not kick on cranking if mag- 
neto is fully retarded. At 1000 r.p.m. on 
the level roads 28 degrees is not too 
much advance. 


Radiator Capacity Required 


A radiator with 90 sq. ft. of cooling 
area will cool satisfactorily, in eastern 
climate, the year round, with no fan. If 
fan is used the area can, of course, be 
less. Radiator cooling area is computed 
as follows: 


Cooling area in feet—10.38X 
average width in feet X average 
depth in feet X core depth less 
¥% in. in inches. For honeycomb 
or square tube radiators with 4 
in. tubes. 


It must be realized that not every 
single item can be covered in supplying 
directions for the installations. The 
fundamentals to be followed should pro- 
vide the constructor with enough infor- 
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mation that he will be able to make the 
various small changes that will suggest 
themselves on each particular installa- 
tion. Arrangement of the piping, wir- 
ing and other details are left to the 
judgment of the constructor, who need 
only follow the current automotive prac- 
tice where instructions do not cover the 
detail in question. A few pointers to be 
observed when driving follow: 


Watch oil gauge and see that 
pressure at 500 r.p.m. is not less 
than 5 lbs. 


Water temperature not less than 
140 degrees and not more than 190. 

Oil temperature not higher than 
140 degrees. 

Note—If water is not boiling 
and oil is being pumped, the tem- 
perature will be below 140 degrees 
Fahr. if Mobiloil B or equivalent 
is being used. 

Keep valve actions oiled where 
holes are provided, also base of in- 
take push tubes and intake spring 
yokes with good machine oil. 

A dash priming device will as- 
sist in starting the engine in cold 
weather. 





Parts Makers Hear of 


Great Automotive 
Market of Future 


(Continued from page 19) 


an evil, is, on the contrary, a real neces- 
sity to practically all the manufacturers 
in our lines; and that, much by the same 
token, he is a necessity to the dealer and 
consumer. 

“It is an obvious fact that there is a 
constantly increasing demand for re- 
placement parts and accessories. The 
frequency of replacement is primarily de- 
pendent upon the nature of the part. 
Some, due to the use to which they are 
subjected, or inherent fragility, must be 
replaced several times a year, while 
others may last the lifetime of the ve- 
hicle, except in cases of unusual mishap. 


“This particular class of business now 
is greater in volume than the sale of new 
vehicles. Consequently, for many manu- 
facturers, the replacement field presents 
a larger opportunity than does the equip- 
ment business of car manufacturers or 
engine builders. 


“Broadly speaking, I believe the parts 
maker, for whose product there exists 
any considerable volume of business, is 
losing a considerable and _ legitimate 
profit by confining his sales for service 
purposes exclusively to the manufactur- 
ers to whom his product is supplied for 
equipment purposes. Of the various 
channels of distribution to the retail 
trade, I think that only the manufac- 
turer with a huge volume of business is 
justified either in establishing his own 
branches or selling direct to the retail 
trade. 


“The exclusive distributor plan per- 
haps has some unique advantages, but 
usually results in restricted sales, and 
consequently restricted service, to the 
vehicle owner and has undesirable reac- 
tions in several directions. Therefore, 
for the vast majority of parts manufac- 
turers for whose products there exists a 
reasonably large volume of business, I 
believe the well organized, established 
and financed automotive equipment job- 
ber offers the most economical, most sub- 
stantial and most profitable method of 
distribution. 


“The automotive jobber now, figura- 
tively speaking, acts as a purchasing 
agent for his retail customers, as well as 
a warehouser and financier of the move- 
ment of merchandise from manufacturer 
to retailer. Consequently the jobber has 
many expenses in the conduct of the 
business, expenses that somebody must 
assume. Among them may be mentioned: 
stocking, inspection, investment, super- 
intendence, distribution, untimely obso- 
lescence and so on. As I see it, the man- 
ufacturer who sells the jobber eliminates 
most of the expenses and the dealer who 
buys from him secures service and many 
other obvious advantages not otherwise 
obtainable. 

“So the name ‘jobber’ is in fact only a 
name for a number of necessary func- 
tions in the distribution of merchandise. 
He may be dispensed with in name, but 
the function which the jobber performs 
must be performed by someone, and it 
seems to be pretty well agreed that the 
jobber who is properly organized, prop- 
erly financed, and experienced in his line 
of business can perform these necessary 
functions more cheaply and efficiently 


than the individual manufacturer can for 
himself. 

“Just now jobbers throughout the 
country are engaged in an active cam- 
paign toward better merchandising. The 
‘Ask ’Em to Buy’ and ‘Ask ’Em to Repair’ 
campaigns are being conducted largely 
through jobbers and are making better 
merchants of the supply dealers. This 
also applies to the garage and repair 
man, to the ultimate benefit of the acces- 
sory manufacturer. These campaigns 
also have been of very great benefit to 
the jobbers’ sales organizations. 

“Another of the results is that of the 
dealers tying themselves more closely to 
the jobber, who is teaching them better 
and more. productive merchandising 
methods. These and similar campaigns 
and other good stimulants mean more 
efficient jobber distribution, increased 
business and more substantial accounts 
for the manufacturer. 

“T am not holding a brief for the job- 
ber, but there are many good reasons 
why we should cultivate him and his 
trade and help promote his business, 
thereby promoting our own. ‘There are 
so few apparent or real reasons why we 
should not tie up with him that it seems 
to me there is not much room for meri- 
torious argument except in a compara- 
tively few cases. 

“I believe we should make the jobber, 
in a way, a part of our organizations. 
He is performing a service for us that is 
of great importance and value in the 
developing of our businesses. He is, 
broadly speaking, performing this service 
better and more economically than we 
can and will do it. He will do it even 
better if we give him proper and substan- 
tial co-operation.” 
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Moon Dealers in Chicago Unite to Open 
“Automobile Row” Salesroom 
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Dealers Sales Corporation Is Formed by the Quinlan Motors Company 


A happy adjustment of community 
dealer relations, which sometimes are a 
source of disagreeable feeling under the 
conditions incident to large city distribu- 
tion, has been achieved by the 15 re- 
tailers of Moon automobiles in Chicago 
under circumstances which permit them 
to market a standardized alteration of 
the factory product, designed to appeal 
especially to city owners for year around 
use and to sell at an attractive price. 

The product upon which these dealers 
are concentrating their sales effort is the 
Moon phaeton having the standard one- 
man top replaced with a permanent top 
which may be completely enclosed for 
winter driving. Having contracted with 
a top manufacturer for these tops at an 
advantageous price, the Moon dealers 
have succeeded in getting a well-fitted 
top, harmonizing with the general lines 
of the car and producing an altogether 
attractive appearance. 

To get full advantage of the sales 
appeal of this car the central agency 
of the dealers is advertising it as 
“Chicago’s Own” under the name of the 
“Winsome.” This name was designed to 
denote that the car is equally comfort- 
able in winter and summer. 


A Notable Feature 


Another notable feature of the adver- 
tising is the fact that the price quoted 
is for the car fully equipped, with the 
permanent top, summer curtains and 
winter sides with glass windows. This 
advertised price is $1612.50 as compared 


with $1295 for the standard phaeton f.o.b. 


St. Louis. The first contract calls for 
250 of the permanent tops and within a 
few weeks after starting this arrange- 
ment the dealers had delivered 27 of 
these cars, 


Back of the closely co-ordinated activ- 
ity of the 15 neighborhood dealers, which 
has made this unique merchandising plan 
possible, is a period of long and careful 
Study of community dealerships by J. H. 
Quinlan, president of the Quinlan Motors 
Co., Chicago distributor for the Moon. 

The problem was not an important one 
as long as the great bulk of sales was 
made on “automobile row” which in Chi- 
cago is Michigan avenue. But when 
neighborhood dealers began to multiply 
and to gradually absorb an increasing 
Proportion of the total sales it was found 
that something ought to be done to bring 
about a better feeling and a fairer finan- 
cial sharing among all the dealers. Of 
course automobile row could not be 
abandoned, for the place on the “row” 


will always get a large share of busi- 
ness, 





Early in his handling of the dis- 
tributorship, Quinlan completely divorc- 
ed the retail and wholesale distribution. 
He established the offices of his dis- 
tributing company in a downtown office 
building and saved the expense of main- 
taining an expensive store on Michigan 
avenue. From this office he dealt with 
the various retail dealers in his territory. 
But he continued his effort to work out 
a plan for Michigan avenue representa- 
tion which would be fair to all the com- 
munity dealers. 


Salesroom Established 


The solution determined upon was the 
formation of the Dealers’ Sales Corpora- 
tion, capitalized for $15,000 owned equal- 
ly by the i5 neighborhood dealers. The 
Dealers’ Sales Corporation maintains a 
store at 2020 Michigan avenue, with 
Manager and salesmen employed by the 
corporation. All models of the Moon are 
on display at this store and sales are 
made in the regular way. If a com- 
munity dealer notifies the sales corpora- 
tion of an intended visit by a prospective 
purchaser to whom a sale is later made, 
then the full profit on that sale goes to 
the community dealer just as if he had 
made it in his own store. But if the 
sales corporation has not been put in 
touch with the purchaser through one of 
the community dealers, then the profit 
goes to the corporation and all dealers, 
being equal stockholders in the corpora- 
tion, will share equally in its final dis- 
tribution. 


The sales corporation’s store also 
serves as a central depot for parts, sup- 
plies and accessories, relieving the com- 
munity dealers of the necessity of car- 
rying full stocks of these. The servicing 
is all done by the community dealers 
and a dealer who services a car the sale 
of which is credited to the corporation 
is reimbursed accordingly by the cor- 
poration. 

Provision has been made to allow the 
sales corporation manager to become 
financially interested equally with the 
dealers. The financial arrangement in- 
cludes $15,000 first preferred, 10 per cent 
accumulative, fully participating stock, 
and 250 shares of no par common stock’ 
non-participating. The common stock is 
controlled by the Quinlan Motors Co. At 
the end of two months of operation under 
this plan the investment of each dealer 
in the corporation was approximately 
$800 and in that time, according to E. L. 
Cord, secretary and general manager, the 
return to each dealer in profits had been 
nearly $300. 


Morale Greatly Increased 


So successful has the arrangement 
been, both as to the sales corporation 
and the specially designed car, that the 
Quanlan company states that it has had 
no criticism from any source and the 
morale of the dealers has been greatly in- 
creased through the assurance that they 
get their full share of the profits. 

This organization of dealers is some- 
thing which offers a valuable suggestion 
to other retailers of automobiles. 





This is the Moon “W insome” model, exclusive feature of the Dealers’ Sales Corp. 
of Chicago. A winter top is mounted on the Moon phaeton and the car sold at 
$1612.50, delivered 


Charles W. Paine, of Philadelphia, 

who claims to be the fastest tire 

changer in America, giving an exhibi- 

tion of his skill. He has been awarded 

several trophies which he will hold 
until beaten 
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AGE’S PICTURE PAGES 


Rather than cross from France to England by the Calais-Dover 

boats, a party of 62 American schoolteachers, who have been 

touring Europe, arranged to travel from Paris to London by 

airplane. Ten of the “schoolmarms” and their pilot are shown 

here after their arrival in London. A second plane can be 
seen just making the landing 


Another use for trucks which have passed 
their prime has been opened up through 
the development of the “Truckcrane” 
shown below. This crane, weighing only 
six tons, can be mounted on any old 
truck chasis. A light mobile unit. The 
crane is operated by a 30-h.p. gasoline 
engine and will handle any 1-2 cu. yd. 
bucket up to 2,000 lbs. 
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OF AUTOMOTIVE INTEREST 


















H. B. Hiner, General Manager of the Red The Red Ball Transit company specializes in direct house-to-house, inter-city moving 
Ball Transit Co., the man behind the idea by trucks, cutting out the delays, reloadings and crating required in shipping by 
freight. A train of eight vans, which made a round trip from Indianapolis to New 

York City in winter, is shown above 





Above—The first Rolls Royce. King 
George, then the Prince of Wales, is 
shown taking a chance in the flivver 


driven by the Hon. C. S. Rolls (at wheel) 
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One of the pioneers in the automotive 
world. The steam propelled vehicle at 
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The Spirit Within 


HETHER it be a business, a state, or a nation, 
W\ external activity and success is largely deter- 

mined by the harmony of inte1zal operations. 
In the business field this depends on the manager of 
the business in question, and how successful he may 
be in getting that spirit of co-operation, without which 
no business can truly succeed. 

Those who have observed the methods used by 
employers will agree that they fall into two classes, 
pushing and leading. The employer who pushes his 
men, will no doubt get results of a sort and, while the 
time clock may be a necessary evil in the present sys- 
tem of things, there is no question but what it breeds 
a spirit of resentment that is detrimental to full and 
complete co-operation. 

Even where a time clock method is necessary, the 
spirit of good fellowship can be extended by the man- 
ager of a concern to even the least important employe, 
and the result will accord with the spirit of good will 
expressed. 

We all like to be flattered whether we admit it or not, 
being proud of the ability we think we have, and so it 
is that a word of commendation will produce results 
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where censure will fail. Assume for example that a 
mechanic in the shop has forgotten a cotter pin on some 
job, and the manager wishes to call the matter to his 
attention. He might say, “Hey, you, haven’t you any 
sense at all, don’t you know enough to put cotter pins 
in where they belong?” Or again, if more diplomatic, 
“Good morning, Fred. How’s the champion engine 
builder today?” And Fred will smile all over, even 
when he knows that he is far from deserving the 
appellation. Then when he is feeling good, add: “And 
by the way, you left out a cotter pin in that job you 
did yesterday, and we just happened to catch it. Watch 
out for those things. That might have caused some- 
body a lot of trouble.” 

Is there any question as to the method that will not 
only get Fred’s good will, but also make him a more 
careful and conscientious worker? 


& 2 8 


Service, Satisfaction and Sales go hand in hand. 


6 & & 
Christmas, Mistletoe ’N Everything 


HE Merchandising Committee of the Automotive 
Equipment Association has opened a campaign 
to promote automobile accessories and equipment 
as Christmas gifts. It is a notable fact, frequently 
commented upon in Motor Ace, that the automotive 
dealer has to a very large extent ignored Christmas as 
a buying peak for articles of the luxury type. Many 
automotive accessories come in this_class. 

A foot warmer, for instance, is not absolutely neces- 
sary. Cars have been used extensively without heaters 
and will continue to be used without them, but that 
does not lessen in the slightest the desire of most 
persons who ride in cars in winter to be comfortable 
without being forced to wear heavy overshoes, woolen 
boots and other articles of this sort that are sold by 
many stores as luxury type Christmas gifts. A heater 
is an ideal Christmas gift. 

Christmas buying is a good deal of a habit. Auto- 
motive equipment has not been on the market long 
enough to become a part of this habit without some 
urge. It is up to the dealers to take care of creating 
this urge in their communities. The makers of many 
accessories that are appropriate for gifts will carry on 
a national advertising campaign, but such advertising 
needs the local aid to become effective for your store. 

It is not a bit too early to be looking over your stock 
to see what you carry that is suitable for Christmas 
selling, seeing that you have a proper stock of these 
goods, planning the special advertising, the show win- 
dow appeal, getting your lists ready and in general 
planning your campaign. 
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The public is quick to give respectful patronage to a 
business that aims to serve it honestly and intelligently. 


% & # 
Cleaning Before Repairing 


NYONE who has occasion to go to a dentist will 
observe that the doctor usually cleans the teeth 
before working on them. He does this to be 

sure of his ground. It is impossible for him to tell 
exactly what work has to be done and the exact condi- 
tion of the teeth until he has made it possible to exam- 
ine them properly. 

The same method of procedure should be followed 
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in the automotive shop. No mechanic who wants to 
do a good job of repairing thinks of working on dirty 
parts. It is easier to tear down a unit when the ex- 
terior has first been cleaned thoroughly. A nut turns 
very hard upon threads which are gummed with mud 
or other foreign matter. 

A helper can clean the parts before the expert 
mechanic touches them. The man whose job it is to 
remove the gearset or clutch, for example, should learn 
that first of all he must clean the units. This prelim- 
inary cleaning also has the additional value of not bring- 
ing grease and dirt into the shop proper. All cleaning 
can be done in a certain spot, thus assuring cleanliness 
in other parts of the establishment. 


When a unit is disassembled, the parts also should 
first be cleaned, after which inspections can be made 
by the proper persons. This cleaning certainly should 
not be done by a skilled mechanic, as a helper can do it 
as well. The skilled man is for more important things. 
He is the man to micrometer the bearings after the 
helper has done the cleaning. He should not be ex- 
pected to clean them. 


BS & # 


No business can sign its own declaration of inde- 
pendence and remain healthy and progressive. 


es & # 
As to Tire Dealers 


TIRE manufacturer at a recent meeting with 
A others in the same business made the unqualified 

statement that “there are no legitimate tire deal- 
ers, they are all ‘Gyps.’” He added that the “Gyps” 
are the only ones who make money enough to remain 
in the business. 


He did not specifically define what he meant by 
“Gyp,” but from his talk the inference was easily drawn 
that he had in mind the dealer who buys and sells on 
price alone without regard to quality. He spoke of 
the dealer who will grab up a carload of tires of any 
name or no name at all simply because he can get them 
at a price that will enable him to splash price quotations 
all over his windows far below the advertised prices of 
well-known tires. Of course this dealer makes no pre- 
tense of assuring the quality of the article he handles. 

But the worst of it is, according to this manufacturer, 
that all too often this so-called “Gyp” dealer finds him- 
self able, surreptitiously or otherwise, to purchase con- 
siderable quantities of the product of large and favor- 
ably known manufacturers at such astonishingly low 
figures that the dealer who tries to do business on the 
regular basis suddenly finds across the street a gaudy 
offering of the very respectable merchandise he handles, 
at prices considerably lower than he himself has to 
pay for it. : 

Motor AcE does not believe the tire manufacturer’s 
statement that there are no legitimate dealers is literally 
true, and probably the author of the statement merely 
spoke figuratively in order to emphasize the seriousness 
of the problem which concerns the whole tire industry. 
Certainly there are many automobile dealers who main- 
tain highly respectable tire departments and conscien- 
tiously offer to their customers only such goods as they 
are confident will give honest service and on sound 
business terms. 

The shoddy tire will eventually destroy its own 
market and the dealer can hasten the day by educating 
the car owners to the desirability of using quality tires. 
But even this does not solve the problem created by 
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the manufacturer of quality tires who permits some 
part of his product to get into the hands of the “Gyps” 
at below-cost prices to compete with the other part of 
his product which he has sold to recognized dealers on 
the regular business basis. Neither does it solve the 
problem of a sufficient discount for the recognized 
dealer to enable him to make a profit for a business 
conducted in the regular way. The manufacturers 
themselves have some duties in the matter. 


% & #@ 


Business is well trained, only going where it is invited 
and staying where it is well treated. 
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The Fly in the Ointment 


MECHANIC working in the New York auto- 

mobile district went out for lunch, as was his 

custom, to a little restaurant on 8th Ave. and 
was having a very enjoyable meal. The price was 
reasonable and the food tasty, the desert being tapioca 
pudding, which had always been a favorite with him. 
What was his dismay when he had half finished the 
pudding, to find in it a,—well we had better not say 
exactly what it was, but it effectually killed his desire 
for that kind of pudding and, in fact, he never went 
back to that restaurant again, although he had been 
patronizing the place for a year, and knew that the 
food was usually good. One bit of carelessness had 
lost the restaurant this man’s trade. 

The Mean Well Service station had built up quite a 
business and counted among its assets the good will 
obtained through its own work and advertising as well 
as the national advertising of the manufacturers, whose 
goods it handled. A certain car owner bought at that 
service station an accessory that was well advertised 
but, when he went to install it, he gave his hand a 
nasty cut with a sharp finn, which the maker, in the 
rush of production, had neglected to remove. The car 
owner knew, of course, that it was not the fault of the 
service station that sold the article, yet he could not 
quell a certain amount of resentment against them for 
handling an article that was carelessly prepared for the 
market. 

What is the answer? Eternal vigilance, together with 
enough interest in the owner’s problems to watch for 
such things and catch them before they cause a good 
customer to go elsewhére. Co-operation with the man- 
ufacturer will often remedy defects with which he may 
not be familiar, but regardless of the method employed 
of getting better merchandise, there is no question but 
what the article that goes to the car owner should be 
satisfactory in little ways as well as in its essential 
functions. 

Do not make the mistake of letting petty annoyances 
drive away trade that you have bought with local and 
national advertising. 

a 2 # 


Annual Red Cross Roll Call 


HE Annual Roll Call of the American Red Cross, 
in which its membership is renewed from year to 
year will take place in the period between Arm- 
istice Day, Nov. 11, and Thanksgiving Day. This is: 
the only appeal that the National Organization makes 
during the year; and is for the purpose of maintaining 
its membership at such a point as will enable it to 
perform those duties which are placed upon it by 
Congress. 
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Ford Plants Suspend Operation 


Car Manufacturing Stopped 
At All of Company’s Branches 


Production of Parts for Cars Now in 
Service Will Continue 
for a Week 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—Manufacturing op- 
erations were suspended Saturday at all 
the plants of the Ford Motor Co. in this 
city and its assembly branches through- 
out the country will close as soon as 
operating conditions permit, most of them 
within this week. No formal statement 
as to the duration of the shutdown has 
been made. 

Going into the closing period. the com- 
pany declares there are no stocks of new 
cars in its branches or dealer salesrooms 
throughout the country and that the clos- 
ing is prompted solely by the coal and 
steel situations. Retail sales in the past 
four months and up to the closing day 
have been about 5,000 a day, taxing the 
capacity of production facilities. 

The experimental department of the 
factory is continuing work on improve- 
ments in the line, despite the general 
closing, and it was said changes might 
be expected as the experimental work is 
advanced. 

As a result of the closing, about 80,000 
men in the Ford factories, including xin- 
coln, are out of work in Detroit, and 
probably 30,000 more in Ford assembly 
plants are affected. 

A considerable number of men will 
be employed for another week in man- 
ufacturing parts for Ford cars now in use 
and the service department will continue 
to function throughout the shutdown pe- 
riod. An inventory is being taken in 
all plants while closed. 


OVERLAND PRICES REDUCED 


TOLEDO, Sept. 18—New prices have 
been announced for the Overland and 
Willys-Knight cars as follows: 


Overland 
New 
Price 
$ 525 
795 
875 


$1235 
1950 
1225 
1795 


Roadster 
Coupe 


OPERATING COST 10 CENTS A MILE 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 18—The 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has 
arrived at the interesting figure of 10 
cents a mile as the cost to the average 
owner of operating his car, and this is 
now used as a standard in all computa- 
tions made by the commission in the 
distribution of costs between the public 
and railroads growing out of the reloca- 
tion of grade crossings, separation of 
grades, etc. If a grade crossing reloca- 
tion shortens a highway two miles, and 





the average number of motor vehicles 
traveling over this particular highway 
is 300 a day, the commission figures that 
this saves 600 miles a day to car owners, 
and at the rate of 10 cents a mile, the 
saving to the public is $60 a day. 
RECEIVER FOR COMET COMPANY 

DECATUR, IIll., Sept. 18—The Comet 
Automobile Co. went into receivership 
here and the Milliken Trust Co., and 
Robert W. Jones were appointed receiv- 
ers. The company is said to owe $60,000 
to banks, protected by $250,000 in bonds, 
and other debts of about $75,000. The 
plant is valued at about $400,000. 


RICKENBACKER WEDS MRS. DURANT 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16—Edward V. 
Rickenbacker, for whom the Rickenback- 
er car is named and who is connected 
with the factory, was married yesterday 
to Mrs. Adelaide Durant, divorced wife 
of R. C. Durant, automobile builder and 
racer. They sailed today for Europe. 


FISHER BODY CO. EXPANDS 


DETROIT, Mich., Sept. 18—The Fisher 
Body Corporation of this city announces 
an expansion program involving assem- 
bly plants at six points in the United 
States, aggregating more than’ one and 
a half million square feet of additional 
floor space, which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of Chevro- 
let, enclosed bodies. 

The corporation through a newly or- 
ganized subsidiary, the Fisher Body St. 
Louis Company, has taken over the large 
General Motors Buick plant, in St. Louis, 
which will be devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of closed bodies for the 
superior Chevrolet. 


STREET RAILWAY FIGHTS JITNEYS 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Sept. 18—Plans 
are under way backed by the Civic Asso- 
ciation, an organization composed of ap- 
proximately 2,000 Birmingham business 
men, and the Birmingham Railway, Light 
& Power Co., to have the “jitney” put off 
the streets. of Birmingham. 

The jitney system of Birmingham is 
unique in many respects and its tolls are 
digging into the profits of the local street 
railway. It is estimated in a resolution 
framed by the directors of the civic as- 
sociation and which will probably be put 
through at the next meeting of this club 
that the 235 jitneys operated in Birming- 
ham took in something over $1,000,000 
last year, or approximately $5,000 each. 
This is considered as being a direct re- 
duction from the street railway com- 
pany’s income. 

HART-PARR TRACTOR INCREASED 

CHARLES CITY, Ia., Sept. 15—The 
prices of the Hart-Parr tractors have 
been increased, the model 20 now being 
$845 instead of $765 and the model 30 
$1065 instead of $895. 


Total of 1,671,418 Cars and 
Trucks Made Since January 


August With Production of 272,000 
Was Second Highest Month 


of Year 


NEW YORK, Sept. 16—For the fourth 
time this year, the automotive industry 
established a new record in the produc- 
tion of passenger cars and trucks, the 
output for August being 272,000 an in- 
crease of 12 per cent over the previous 
month and a gain of 53 per cent over 
August of last year. It closely approach- 
ed the mark made in June, which thus 
far has been the banner month in the 
industry. 

In view of the consistently strong de- 
mand followed during the preceding 
months, it would not be surprising if a 
delayed seasonal falling off in sales 
came in September which, with the after- 
math of the rail and coal strikes, would 
result in a slight curtailment of manu- 
facturing schedules. Manufacturers have 
adhered scrupulously to their policy, an- 
nounced earlier in the year, that pro- 
duction would be governed solely by con- 
sumption. 

The decline in sales usually experi- 
enced at this season has not been ap-. 
parent except in isolated instances and 
has not been such as to lead to the 
conclusion that any general halt to the 
buying movement is imminent. To the 
contrary, the falling off in sales in these 
few cases during August has been more 
than offset by gains elsewhere. 

There are many reasons for believing 
that should a lessened demand come, it 
will be relatively slight. Not the least 
is the feeling that the agricultural dis- 
tricts, under the impetus of a bumper 
harvest, will enter the market more ag- 
gressively than in the past and become 
an active purchaser of both passenger 
cars and trucks. 

Improved business conditions, higher 
wages to labor and the anticipation of 
good crops have already had their re: 
flection in the demand for motor vehicles. 
They lead to the conviction that the rest 
of the year will be normal, at least, with 
a strong probability that it will not fall 
very far behind the general average for 
the first eight months. In that period 
the total production was 1,671,418 as 
against 1,668,550 for the entire year of 
1921. 

Every indication is that next year will 
see an even greater output. Anticipat- 
ing such a condition, manufacturers 
started an extensive enlargement of their 
manufacturing facilities. While such ad- 
ditions, in many cases, will be used to 
meet the increased demand for enclosed 
body types of cars they will also be able 
10 take care of the demand for both open 
ind enclosed models. 
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Milton Wins Opening Race at 
New Kansas City Speedway 


Initial Contest Marred by Two Se- 
rious Accidents—Roscoe 


Sarles Killed 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 17—Tommy 
Milton, in a Leach Special, was the win- 
ner of the 300-mile race which opened 
the new speedway here this afternoon. 
His victory came after a series of acci- 
dents which resulted in the death of one 
of the most prominent of American driv- 
ers, Roscoe Sarles, and the injury of nine 
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others, including Jimmy Murphy, winner 
of the French Grand Prix last year and 
the leader in this year’s championship 
utle race; Eddie Hearne, Joe Thomas and 
Peter De Paolo. 

The new speedway, one and one-quar- 
ter miles in circumference and made of 
wood, is Kansas City’s contribution to 
the racing world and the first race 
brought together nearly every one of the 
racing stars of the present campaign. 
Originally scheduled to open Saturday, a 
postponement was necessary because of 
weather conditions, and the event was de- 
cided this afternoon before a crowd of 
56,000. 

The accidents naturally disrupted the 
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race as a contest, but still a hair-raising 
finish between Milton and Harry Hartz 
resulted, the decision not being reached 
until the tape was crossed for the last 
time, when not more than 100 feet sepa- 
rated the battling leaders. The average 
was 109 m.p.h. Six cars finished, with 
the following results: Tommy Milton, 
first, time 2:46:52.96; Harry Hartz, 
Hartz Special, second, 2:47:10.28; Frank 
Elliott, Leach Special, third, 2:49:46.60; 
Ralph Mulford, Duesenberg, fourth, 
2:50:04; Jerry Wunderlich Duesenberg, 
fifth, 2:56:46.47; Bennett Hill, Miller Spe- 
cial,, 2 hrs. 56 min. .05 sec. 

First of the accidents was the one in 

(Continued on p. 34) 


Drivers Who Figured in Kansas City Race 





Top row, left to right: Jimmy Murphy, slightly injured; Tommy Milton, winner of the race; Peter DePaolo, cuts and bruises; center, 


Roscoe Sarles, killed; below, left, Joe Thomas, leg broken, and Eddie Hearne, internal injuries and cuts 
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Millions Going Into New Buildings 


Factory Addtiens Under Way 
Show Expansion for Next Year 


Dodge Brothers, Hup, Ford, Durant 
and Gray Among Those Adding 
to Manufacturing Space 


DETROIT, Sept. 18—New buildings 
worth millions of dollars will be made 
ready for the industry in the remaining 
months of this year and the early spring 
of 1923. With the announcement by 
Dodge Bros., of a new eight story body 
and assembly building, practically every 
large maker in the middle class or low 
class field is now definitely committed 
to the expansion of plant facilities. 
Though the expansions are largely to 
permit of increased enclosed body pro- 
duction, they likewise mean that general 
production capacity will be larger. 

Besides Dodge, the Hupp Motor Car 
Co. has recently announced the addition 
of a new manufacturing building which 
will give it about 50 per cent added pro- 
duction space. The Ford Motor Co. is 
contemplating the erection of assembly 
plants at Jacksonville, Fla., and Minne- 
apolis in the United States, as well as 
in Tampico, Mexico. The Canadian plant 
“capacity is to be doubled by 1923 through 
additional factory buildings, and the 
Manchester and Cork plants in the Brit- 
ish Isles are being extended. 


Work has just been started on a one 
story addition at the Lincoln Motor Co. 
plant, which will be 1600 feet long and 
which will be used for general produc- 
tion. No formal statement has been made 
by Ford officials as to the extent Lincoln 
production will be increased, but the size 
of the building under way would indi- 
eate that Ford is beginning to put into 
effect plans which will place the Lincoln 
car on a much larger production basis. 

Columbia Motors, with the acquisition 
of the former Saxon plant, is in a po- 
sition to triple its former production. 
Wills Sainte Claire is adding factory 
space for the special painting and fin- 
ishing of its cars. The Buick Motor Co., 
with the addition of the former Scripps- 
Booth plant, has doubled its former pro- 
duction capacity. A new body plant is 
being built at Flint by the Chevrolet 
Motor Co., which it will lease to the 
Fisher Body Co. for the exclusive pro- 
duction of Chevrolet body work. 

The Durant building program in the 
district is the largest of all. In Flint the 
buildings to be constructed for the Flint 
Motor Car Co. alone will cost approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 and will cover when 
complete 37 acres of ground. In Lans- 
ing, the buildings for the Star and Du- 
rant four are nearing the point where 
production will begin, giving capacity for 
about 300 daily of the former and 150 
daily of the latter. 


The Grdy Motor Co. has started the 





erection of an additional assembly 
building in Detroit, which will give it 
capacity in this distrct of about 200 
daily. Similar assembly plants in Oak- 
land, Calif., and Albany, N. Y., planned 
for operation before the season of 1923 
will give a production capacity of about 
100 daily in each plant. Philadelphia 
also has been mentioned as the site for 
an assembly plant which may be started 
this year. 

There has been no expansion of truck 
manufacturing facilities in this section, 
because most of the plants were built to 
meet war time conditions. Truck busi- 
ness is showing steady gains, however, 
and makers are optimistic over the pos- 
sibilities of putting most of their plant 
space into operation by the spring of 
1923. 

Aside from the building movement in 
the car plants, there have been large ad- 
ditions in the body field, many of which 
are now in construction, notably the Wil- 
son and Fisher plants. In the parts field 
expansion has been held to a minimum, 
the most noteworthy exception being the 
increase in plant space at the Muskegon 
factory of Continental Motors. 

The whole tendency in the industry is 
toward expansion, however, and there 
are few plants which have space not 
fully employed. 


Chicago Dealers Keep 
Apace With Advertising 


CHICAGO, Sept. 16—Automobile deal- 
ers in Chicago, this year, despite the 
great buying spurt, have kept well out 


in front with their advertising. Many 
dealers going even farther than to spend 
their regular amounts. 

The advertising manager of one estab- 
lishment says that his firm has spent as 
much money this year advertising new 
cars as ever, even though deliveries were 
as far as two months behind. 

“We have spent much money on adver- 
tising our shop and selling tires and ac- 
cessories,” says an outlying dealer who 
advertises in a community weekly, “and 
I believe that it has helped sales won- 
derfully.”’ 

At this time, the dealers are coming 
forward with a greater amount of adver- 
tising than has been seen for some time. 
Enclosed cars are given nearly all of 
the space and whether the idea is a suc- 
cessful one or not is proven in the fact 
that sales, after a two-week lull, are 
again on the upgrade and hold promise 
of mounting even to the late fall and 
early winter. 

Used car sales are the only part of 
the dealers’ commodities that are not 
moving with marked uniformity. Sales 
in these departments are gradually drop- 
ping off, “because,” one salesman re- 
marked, “we have not got enough of the 
real used cars to meet the popular de- 
mand.” By “real used cars” is meant 
cars that are bargains. 


Retail Sales Continue at 
Brisk Rate in Milwaukee 


September Business Not Up to That 
of Summer But Is Highly 
Satisfactory 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 18—Retail 
sales of passenger cars in Milwaukee, as 
analyzed by several representative deal- 
ers, have held up remarkably well so far 
in September, and while it would be un- 
fair to compare actual transactions in 
number with those in April, May, June 
or July, the state of trade is said to be 
eminently satisfactory. A distinctly bet- 
ter feeling exists now than in July or 
August, in which months there was an 
inclination to hold off to await the out- 
come of the railroad and coal strikes 
and anxiety over the effect of these trou- 
bles on business generally during the 
winter months. 

Dealer trade has an aspect of brisk- 
ness, due to the fact that while current 
sales are not so heavy as last spring 
and summer, shipments from factories 
on orders booked in the last 30 to 60 
days are now coming through, enabling 
dealers to place cars in hands of pur- 
chasers. This affects enclosed types 
largely, although some dealers encoun- 
tered considerable delay in delivering 
roadster and touring models promptly. 

One of the features of local trade is 
the unofficial statement that the Nelson- 
Mitchell Co., 525 Jefferson street, has de- 
livered more than 150 new F-50 Mitchell 
cars since it became representative of 
the Racine factory in Milwaukee and 
vicinity last December, after a lapse of 
more than a year during which time the 
Mitchell was without established repre- 
sentation here. 

An advertisement of the Jones-Cadillac 
Co., Eighth and Wells streets, on Sunday 
contained the significant statement: “It 
will probably interest you to know that 
over 80 per cent of our new Cadillac 
sales in this territory this year have 
been closed cars. We also happen to 
know of another dealer handling a popu- 
lar medium-priced car in this territory 
whose closed car sales have been 90 per 
cent of his total new car sales.” 


-_——- 


TRUCK SALES IN CALIFORNIA 


OAKLAND, Cal., Sept. 15—The motor 
truck industry had its largest single 
month of sales in California automotive 
business, according to figures just re- 
leased in the September issue of Motor 
Registration News. 

There were 1956 commercial motor 
vehicles to find their way into various 
mercantile channels in this state, a total 
that was greater by 12 than the num- 
ber registered in May of this year, the 
former high month. The increased truck 
sale in August, over July was 271. 
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Cadillac Head Says Factory 
Will Continue Full Operation 


This Year’s Production to Be Great- 
est in Company’s History, 
Says H. H. Rice 





DETROIT, Sept. 16—Cadillac plans of 
production include the running of the 
factories full force during the winter, 
with a production even greater than that 
of the past 12 months, which has been 
the greatest in Cadillac’s history. 

H. H. Rice, president and general man- 
ager of the Cadillac company, so in- 
formed Cadillac distributors assembled 
from all parts of the country at the an- 
nual distributors’ convention at the Cad- 
illac factory. Representatives from nearly 
100 Cadillac distributor organizations at- 
tended the convention. 

Rice sounded an optimistic note con- 
cerning the coal situation and business 
in general: 


“IT believe that general business,” he 
stated, “in spite of a few disturbances 
on the surface, is decidedly on the up- 
grade. I not only believe that people 
will be able to get coal this winter but 
also manufacturing concerns will get 
enough coal to operate. 

“Strikes in any essential line of busi- 


ness are bound to be settled after a 
short duration. These strikes are too 


vital to last long. The crops this year - 


are good and I believe the farmers will 
obtain good prices for them. Factories 
that have been shut down are gradually 
opening.” 

Lynn McNaughton, general sales man- 
ager, stated that during the 12 months 
just concluded the Cadillac organization 
had exceeded the business of any pre- 
vious 12 months both in number of cars 
sold and in volume of business in dollars 
and cents. 


Inglis M. Uppercu, New York distribu- 
tor of Cadillac, paid tribute to the first 
model one-lung Cadillac just purchased 
by the company in commemoration of 
the twentieth anniversary of Cadillac 
production. The car was built in 1902. 


The visiting distributors hied to the 
Bloomfield Hills Country Club one after- 
noon to enjoy golf. In the evening a 
banquet was held at the clubhouse. 
President H. H. Rice, Lynn McNaughton, 
general sales manager; Inglis M. Up- 
percu, New York distributor; P. T. Pra- 
ther, manager of the San Francisco dis- 
tributor organization; Roy Munger, Dal- 
jas, Texas, distributor; G. M. McWil- 
liams, Toronto distributor; E. R. Clark, 
Springfield, Mass., distributor, and Dan 
Nolan, manager of the Cleveland dis- 
tributor organization made short talks. 
Motion pictures concerning Cadillac cars 
were also shown. 


Lynn McNaughton presided at the first 
morning session. One of the features of 
the convention room was a complete dis- 
play of Cadillac cars, with the literature 
concerning the cars. 
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Cadillac Distributors’ Convention 





Preparing for the greatest year in Cadillac history, was the work of these men who gather- 


ed at the Detroit convention recently. 


FLINT CAR TO BE SHOWN SOON 

NEW YORK, Sept. 18—The jirst show- 
ing of Durant’s new Flint car will be 
given simultaneously in New York and 
Flint, probably this week. Production 
is expected to be started at the plant in 
Flint, Mich., by Jan. 1 and at the Long 
Island City plant possibly at an earlier 
date. Operations at the latter factory 
will depend upon the progress that is 
made on refitting the former Willys 
Corp. plant at Elizabeth, N. J., which 
Durant Motors, Ince., purchased and 
which it will use exclusively for the pro- 
duction of the Star and Durant. 

These two cars are now being turned 
out at the Long Island City plant and 
no effort will be made to begin produc- 
tion on the Flint there, until they have 
been removed to New Jersey. 


MANY WESTCOTT DRIVEAWAYS 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Sept. 14—E. H. Gil- 
crist, sales-manager of The Westcott 
Motor Car Co., reports that August was 
one of the best months they have had 
on the sale of cars. It looks as if Sep- 
tember will be a big month, he said. 
The new seven passenger model recently 
placed in production is giving good sat- 
isfaction. Numerous’ driveaways of 
Westcotts are reported. One machine 
was driven away recently by the pur- 
chaser to Birmingham, Ala. 


GROCERY STORE AWHEEL 

BUFFALO, Sept. 15—Buffalo is prom- 
ised grocery stores awheel.. According 
to an announcement made by the Entrez 
Stores Corporation 50 grocery stores on 
wheels will be put in operation here. 
The first two will operate in Kenmore, 
probably before Nov. 15, it was said. Con- 
tracts for 50 trucks have been placed. 


HALF OF MAXWELLS ENCLOSED 


DETROIT, Sept. 14—Reports by the 
Maxwell Motor Car Co., show that the 
enclosed car output is running 50 per 
cent of total production. From present 
schedules it is very likely that the com- 
pany will reach its estimate of 56,000 
cars as the total output for the year. 


H. H. Rice predicted the biggest year 


Substantial Reduction Made 


in Truck Freight Costs 

NEW YORK, Sept. 15—A substantial 
reduction in freight rates on automobile 
bodies, ranging from 20 to 67 per cent, 
is announced by the Consolidated Freight 
Classification, which represents all of the 
railroads of the country. The new rates 
are effective about Nov. 15. 

These reductions are the result of 18 
months’ efforts on the part of the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and the Automobile Body 
Builders’ Association to convince the 
railroads that automobile bodies should 
take the same ratings as horse drawn 
vehicles. Representing the traffic depart- 
ment of the Motor and Accessories Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Herman Deuster 
appeared before the classification com- 
mittee four times before the contention 
of the automotive industry was approved, 
and his perseverance rewarded. 

Automobile dealers who sell chassis 
and fit special bodies will be financially 
affected by the new rates, for they will 
mean a considerable saving. For in- 
stance, a San Francisco dealer selling a 
Ford chassis and ordering a sport body 
from a body factory at Owensboro, Ky., 
would have to pay $96.20 freight under 
the present classification. Under the new 
rate the charge would be $32.10, which 
would mean a saving of $64.10. In the 
case of special bodies like a Pierce-Ar- 
row sedan or a Cadillac sedan there 
would be no saving unless the dealer 
filled the car; then he would save 20 
per cent. 


GOOD ACCESSORY BUSINESS 

CHICAGO, Sept. 15—After the greatest 
summer season in its history, the auto- 
mobile accessory business in Chicago is 
getting back to its accustomed stride. 
Dealers in accessories everywhere report 
sales in the past six months as beyond 
every expectation and preparation. Spot- 
lights, bumpers, stop lights and seat cov- 
ers have been oversold in a number of 
places and every dealer expects that the 
winter will be as good by comparison as 
the spring and summer have been. 
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Sales on the Increase in 
Sioux City (la.) Territory 


Tractor Activity Indicates Resump- 
tion of Buying by Farmers 
of District 


SIOUX CITY, Ia. Sept. 16—Automo- 
tive business is on the upgrade in this 
territory. Of the 37 lines of cars han- 
dled by the 22 dealers who went out of 
business in 1921 only five have been 
picked up but optimism prevails among 
, dealers and distributors as a rule. 

Being fed from the farming sections of 
three states—Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota—business in the automotive lines 
has reacted with the farmers’ conditions 
in 1921. Some tractors are being sold 
which seems to indicate that the buying 
power of the territory has been im- 
proved. 

Cheap cars are finding a good market, 
the dealers in some cases being unable 
to secure enough deliveries to fill their 
orders. Medium priced cars are a little 
slower, but sales in this class are in- 
creasing. Higher priced lines are mov- 
ing very slow, but are for the most part 
cash sales. 

Sales in the lower priced cars have 
been mostly on the installment plan. 
From 60 to 75 per cent of all cars sold 
in this territory during 1922 have been 
sold on this plan. 

Strike conditions have affected the 
business slightly, Séveral dealers report- 
ing cancellations from this cause. No 
dealers report any embarrassment in de- 
liveries because of transportation diffi- 
culties. . 

Open cars have been in. demand dur- 
ing the summer months, although August 
showed a decided increase in enclosed 


car business. Light coupes are in strong 
demand. 


(Continued from p. 31) 
which Jimmy Murphy and Joe Thomas 
were involved. This was at the 50-mile 
‘mark, when Murphy’s car threw a. tire 
and skidded... Thomas, immediately: be- 
hind, tried to get around, failed, and 
“smashed into Murphy’s car. Thomas 


came out of it with a broken leg and. 


head injuries, while Murphy was only 
slightly hurt. Raymond Comer, Thomas’ 
mechanic, sustained minor cuts. 

A second thrown wheel caused the ac- 
cident which .resulted in the death of 
Sarles. .Hearn’s car threw the wheel, 
and in trying to avotd Hearn, Sarles hit 
De Paolo. Sarles went up the bank, and 
over the top, crashing to the ground 25 
feet below. The car caught fire and 
Sarles was pinned in the blazing wreck, 
the flames causing his death. His me- 
chanic, C. V. Pickup, was hurled 40 feet 
through the air. His skull was fractured 
and he sustained body injuries. Hearne 
sustained possible internal injuries and 
cuts, and his mechanic,- Ed Hefferman, 
‘was internally injured and his skull 
fractured. 
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over August of last year. 


eight months of 1920, 1921 and 1922: 
a aoe 


2 
January 20,057 6,485 
February i 25,505 9,986 
29,236 16,287 
17,147 20,187 
21,977 18,608 
22,516 20,269 34 
23,082 19,514 


August 23,386 20,350 


1920 
20,804 
17,209 
13,253 
11,802 


September 
October 
November 
December 

















August Second Greatest Month in History of 
Automobile Industry With Output of 272,000 


NEW YORK, Sept. 15—With the figures 99 per cent complete, the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce reports that August production of passenger cars and 
trucks reached a total of 272,000, an increase of 12 per cent over July and 53 per cent 


This: makes this August the second greatest production month in the history of the 
industry, being topped only by June, 1922, with 289,000. May, 1922, had 256,000 and 
July 246,000. The following table shows the factory shipment figures for the first 


—Carloads—— 
1920 192 192 


28,412 
32,563 


Factory shipments for the other months of 1920 and 1921 follow: 





Driveways Boat 
19 192 1920 = 


15,193 
18,834 
15,533 
14,290 


8,702 3,726 6 


855 
36,603 7,095 3,565 10,028 


1921 
20,150 
17,323 
14,061 
12,100 


1920 
24,431 
14,127 

9,497 
6,469 


1921 
13,550 
11,257 
10,509 

7,500 








Ford Financial Statement 
Shows $289,935,296 Surplus 


LANSING, Mich., Sept. 15—The annual 
financial statement of the Ford Motor 
Co., has been filed with the secretary 
of state. The statement is of June 30, 
1922, at which time the company’s sur- 
plus was $289,935,296.40, while its hold- 
ings in the state of Michigan are valued 
at $215,415,662.92, These figures show 
a decrease of $49,456,560 from the sur- 
plus given in the company’s statement 
filed in: Massachusetts as of April 30, 
1922. 

The Michigan statement. gives Ford’s 
cash on hand and. in the bank, $145,885,- 
669.31; plant, land, improvements, build- 
ings, fixtures and structures, $81,626,- 
015.03; machinery, tools and equipment, 
$39,531,079.34 and good will, $20,517,- 
985.82. 

Included in the Ford statements are 
the returns from the Dearborn Publish- 
ing Co. and the Lincoln Motors Co, The 
assets of the former are listed at $124,- 
961.55 .while a single item of $250,000 
cash is shown as the total asset of Lin- 
coln Motors. 


64 Miles to Gallon Made | 
By Ford Speedster in Run 


SAN DIEGO, Cal., Sept. 14—An econ- 
omy run for Ford cars, divided into six 
classes, was held here Aug. 26 under 
the auspieés of Powell’s Ford Headquar- 


ters, Ford dealer; in which the winner. 


covered a 48-mile course using only 
three quarts of gasoline, or at the rate 
of 64 miles to the gallon. 

The winning car was a_ stripped 
speedster driven by E. M. Kelley of the 
United States navy. It was entered in 
the speedster class. Other classes and 
the greatest mileage record in each 
were the following: Class A, enclosed 
stock cars, without any but factory 
equipment, 47.63 miles to the gallon; 
Class B, open stock cars, 48 miles; Class 
D, specially equipped passenger cars, 
47.92 miles; Class E, delivery cars, 38.16 


miles; Class F, trucks, 36.51 miles. 

The winner in each class was awarded 
a silver cup and a $50 credit on a new 
Ford car. Prizes also were given for 
the six next best records in each class. 
There were 189 entries and it was re- 
quired that each car be driven by its 
registered owner. 


Number On ond Anant 


Of, Payrolls Vary Little 


WASHINGTON, Sept.. 15—Comparison 
of employment in 40 identical automobile 
establishments during June and July 
showed an increase of 1.6 per cent in 
the number on the pay roll but a de- 
crease of 1.1 per cent of the amount of 
the payroll. The survey was taken on 
the basis of one week. The 40 establish- 
ments in June employed 104,889 and in 
July 106,619. The payroll in June was 
$3,405,112 as against $3,366,115 in July. 

The figures of July 1922 compared with 
July of last year show that a number 
of persons employed in the automobile 
industry increased 21.5 per cent and the 
amount of the payroll increased 18.2 per 
cent, during the year.. Forty-two estab- 
lishments reported in July, 1921, and 

_ July, 1922. The number on the payroll 
in July, 1921, was 89,714. The amount of 
the payroll in July in 1921 was $2,898,614. 


Cleveland Tractor Co. 
.° To Manufacture Truck 


- CLEVELAND, Sept. 14—The Cleveland 
Tractor Co. will manufacture a ton and 
a quarter truck; the Zeeder passenger 
‘car that was scheduled to be made in 
the plant will be manufactured else- 
where, and Fred W. Ramsey, former 
president of the Cleveland Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., one of the best known business 
men of the city and a power in local 
financial circles, has become chairman of 
the board of directors of the tractor 
company. 
These important announcements were 
made today at the plant of the Cleveland 
Tractor Co. in this city. 
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Dealers Advised by A. E. A. to Prepare for ; 
Early Start of Christmas Selling Campaign 
“Buy an Automotive Gift” Will Be Central Idea of Seasonal 


Movement Promoted by Merchandising 
Director Sherman 








CHICAGO, Sept. 18—An early start on 
an intensive Christmas merchandising 
campaign for automotive equipment and 
service has been decided upon by the 
Automotive Equipment Assn., and Ray 
W. Sherman, director of merchandising, 
is preparing a series of bulletins to show 
dealers and garage proprietors how to 
get the greatest results from the under- 
taking. 

“Buy an automotive gift for Christ- 
mas” will be the central idea of the cam- 
paign and the manufacturers and jobbers 
who are members of the A. E. A. will be 
urged to advise their dealer customers to 
display an attractive placard bearing 
these words. It is Sherman’s opinion 
that dealers should make thorough prep- 
aration during November for this Christ- 
mas selling and be ready to jump into 
it intensively by the first of December. He 
advises a special appeal to women and 
says, “There is no reason why the de- 
partment stores should forever be the 
one great mecca of the Christmas shop- 
per.” 


Many suggestions and ideas for the 
planning and execution of the Christmas 
selling campaign are given in Number 3 
of the Sales Executive, publication of 
which was recently commenced by Sher- 
man. 


One notable suggestion is that shop 
service can be merchandised for Christ- 
mas gifts as well as articles of equip- 
ment. “A paint job, a carbon cleaning 
job or any job for which a price can be 


flat-rated beforehand can be sold as a 
Christmas gift,” it is said. “The service 
gift could be a very neatly done au- 
thorization on the dealer’s stationery, 
stating that Santa Claus had ordered the 
dealer to do the work required and that 
it would be done at the convenience of 
the receiver of the gift. This would 
make the money spent for gifts useful, 
which is what a lot of it is not. Many 
a man would rather have a set of spark 
plugs than a handful of wild neck ties.” 

Another suggestion is that many com- 
mon replacement articles can be fitted 
into Christmas merchandising. For in- 
stance, a set of piston rings, brake lin- 
ing, a timer, or other articles would be 
very acceptable to the man whose car is 
in need of such equipment. 

A warning against stocking up with 
Christmas cartons is given. This is to 
guard against the possibility of having 
a lot of unsalable packages left on hand 
after the holiday season. It is stated 
that the best plan for Christmas goods 
seems to be to take standard merchan- 
dise and provide materials or a plan 
whereby the dealer can wrap the article 
in holiday paper and tie it with ribbon 
or colored cord. 

The importance of Christmas deco- 
rations in the sales room is emphasized. 
It is advised that there should be a tree 
at least in every dealer’s place. It is 
advised that complete cooperation of the 
sales force be brought about. The proper 
display of articles suitable for gifts is 
advised. . 








50 Cars to Be Seen 
at New York Enclosed Show 


NEW YORK, Sept. 15—Fifty different 
makes will be represented in the en- 
closed car show of the Automobile Mer- 
chants’ Association which will be held in 
Grand Central Palace Sept. 23-30. The 
spaces were auctioned off and there was 
lively bidding for preferred positions, 
participated in by nearly all of New 
York’s dealers. ; 

This will be the third annual show run 
by the dealers themselves and the sec- 
ond annual enclosed car show. This 
time the exhibition will be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, in which 53,000 
sq. ft. of space *have*been secured on the 
main and mezzanine floors. Thirty-five 
exhibits of cars will be on the main floor. 
The admission fee will be 75 cents and 
it is hoped to break last year’s attend- 
ance figures of 150,000. 


TARIFF BILL PROTECTS INDUSTRY 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 14—Protection 
for American automotive industry is as- 
sured in the conference tariff report as 





submitted to the House today. One of 
the most important features of the tariff 
bill is the acceptance by the House con- 
ferees of the Senate amendment impos- 
ing a duty of 90 per cent foreign value 
upon automobiles, automobile bodies, au- 
tomobile chassis, and parts thereof, ex- 
ported prior to Feb. 11, 1919, from this 
country for the use of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, or for the govern- 
ments associated with the United States 
in the war with Germany and which 
have been sold. The enactment of this 
provjsion will put a check to specula- 
tors taking unfair advantage of Ameri- 
can produe¢ers and dealers. 


TOLEDO MAKERS AT CAPACITY 

TOLEDO, ‘Sépt.“25—With local auto- 
mobile manufacturers: working up to ca- 
pacity many of the subsidiary parts 
plants have had to put on night shifts 
to take care of outside business. 

Nine Toledo industries making parts 
have begun to deliver on contracts for 
the new Star car being assembled by 
Durant Motors, Inc. Most of the plants 
here have contracts calling for delivery 
of 200,000 units by the first of the year. 
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Ira Vail Wins Three 
Races at Philadelphia Fair 


Brooklyn Dirt Track Driver in 
Duesenberg Does Not 


Break Record 








PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 15—Ira Vail, 
of Brooklyn, kingpin dirt track driver 
in the east, in a wonderful showing with 
his Duesenberg won three races today, 
in the closing exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia county fair at Byberry before an 
audience of 6,000 persons. The champion 
failed, however, to come up to the track 
record of 34 sec. flat, established by Lew 
Fink, of this city, last Memorial Day, in 
his Hispano. Last year Vail made the 
half-mile circuit in 34 and 17-100 sec., 
but his time was 34.53 slower in today’s 
event. Vail had not raced here since 
last year. There were five events spread 
over the track so as to eliminate the dust 
and enable the specators to have a 
good view at all stages of the racing. 
The events were under the sanction of 
the A. A. A. 


The Brooklyn speed demon grabbed 
first honors in the time trials, the three- 
mile race and the five-mile free-for-all, 
and finished third in the handicap run. 
He was not eligible to compete in the 
fifth event for non-winners. The events 
follow: 

Half-mile trials (fastest cars)—Won by 
Ira Vail, Brooklyn, Duesenberg, 34.53 sec.; 
second, Earl Vance, Philadelphia, His- 
pano, 34.89 sec.; third, W. J. Lazotte, Phil- 
adelphia, Hispano, 36.11 sec.; fourth, 
Charles Ganung, Katonah, N. Y., Dodge 
Special, 36.56 sec. 

Three-mile final—Won by Ira Vail, 
Brooklyn, Duesenberg; second, Earl] 
Vance, Philadelphia, Hispano; third, 
“Wild Bill” Albertson, Duesenberg, Penn- 
yan, N. Y. Time, 3 min., 32.33 sec. 

Five-mile free-for-all—Won by Ira 
Vail, Brooklyn, Duesenberg; second, Earl 
Vance, Philadelphia, Hispano; third, 
“Wild Bill” Albertson, Pennyan, N. Y., 
Duesenberg Special. Time, 6 min., 1.75 
sec. 


Five-mile handicap—Won by F. Wells, 
Newark, N. J., Duesenberg, 14 sec.; sec- 
ond, Earl Vance, Philadelphia, Hispano, 
scratch; third, Ira Vail, Brooklyn, Dues- 
enberg, scratch. Winner’s time, 6 min., 
29.77 sec. 

Five-mile race for non-prize winners— 
Won by W. Batten, New York, Duesen- 
berg; second, Charles Ganung, Katonah, 
N. Y., Dodge Special. Time, 7 min., 11.61 
sec. 

ELECTRIC TRUCKS TO PARADE 

NEW YORK, Sept. 14—With trucks en- 
tered by every electric vehicle dealer in 
the Metropolitan territory, and with 
more than 20 different users promising 
to participate, the success of the electric 
vehicle parade scheduled for Electrical 
Show Week in October is assured. It is 
expected that more than 100 vehicles will 
be in line. The parade will show the 
great variety of uses to which the elec- 
tric is put in New York. The parade will 
be held on Tuesday, Oct. 10. 
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Bordino Wins Italian Grand 
Prix in Fiat at 86.8 M.P.H. 


Completes 497-Mile Trial in Five 
Hours, 43 Minutes, Without 
an Engine Stop 


MILAN, Italy, Sept. 15—(By Cable)— 
Bordino, driving a Fiat, won the Italian 
Grand Prix today over the Monza speed- 
way, covering the 497 mi. at 86.8 m.p.h. 
His time was 5 hr. 43 min. 13 sec. F. 
Nazzaro, also in a Fiat, was second in 5 
hr. 51 min. 45 sec. Viscaya in a Bugatti 
was given third place, although he did 
not finish, the crowd invading the track 
and stopping the race. 

Bordino, who also won the 91 cu. in. 
race a week ago, went through without 
an engine stop, although two tire 
changes were necessary. He used Pirelli 
cords. Nazzaro experienced no tire 
trouble. 

Of the 39 entrants only eight faced the 
starter, Bugatti withdrawing its team at 
the last moment, claiming its cars were 
not equipped with the right sort of 
wheels and tires for the race. This 
stirred up the crowd of 150,000 and the 
Bugatti drivers were threatened by the 
enthusiasts. Fiat offered to loan tires 
and wheels. This offer was accepted and 
the race delayed half an hour to permit 
of the change being made. 

Only three cars finished. One Fiat 
broke its transmission at the starting 
line; two German Heims quit at half 
distance and two Diattos were out at the 
three quarters. 

Bordino’s fastest lap was made at the 
rate of 91.5 m.p.h. 

The inner track, 24% mi. round, was 
used. It is very similar in design and 
layout to Indianapolis, so interesting 
comparisons can be made. The last In- 
dianapolis race at 500 mi., it will be re- 
membered, was won by Murphy at 94.48 
' m.p.h. in an 183-in. car. 

The prize list today totaled 300,000 
lires. In this amount is included the 
Iron Crown of the Kings of Italy, valued 
at 20,000 lires. The crown, which goes 
to Bordino, is of gold, silver, iron and 
precious stones and was used for crown- 
ing the kings of Italy, Emperor Carlo 
Magno and Napoleon I. 

A. 8S. A. HOLDS FIRST MEETING 

NEW YORK, Sept. 14—The Automo- 
tive Service Association of New York 
held its first fall meeting at the Auto- 
mobile Club of America on Sept. 7. Two 
motion pictures were shown, One sub- 
ject being the care and adjustment of 
the Borg & Beck Clutch and the other 
the construction of the modern automo- 
bile, a film made by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Studebaker Corp. 
Fifty service managers attended and the 
meeting was conducted by the new gen- 
eral manager, John R. Eustis. The or- 
ganization will hold its regular annual 
clam bake and shore dinner on Long 
Island Sept. 24. 
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LEASE ON ROW BRINGS $500,000 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 14—One of the big- 
gest deals on Cleveland’s automobile row 
took place when the Willys-Overland 
lease on sales and service quarters at 
6604 Euclid avenue was sold to Frank 
N. Riley, local real estate operator, for 
a consideration reported to be $500,000. 
Possession of the building is to be given 
the new owner of the lease as soon as 
the Willys-Overland people close a lease 
on new quarters. . 

GAS CAR STARTS WORK 

LEACHVILLE, Ark., Sept. 16—The new 
gasoline passenger car for the Jonesboro, 
Lake City and Eastern Railroad Co. has 
arrived and is being operated between 
Jonesboro and Wilson. During the school 
months the car will be used for the 
transportation of students along the 
route to the Jonesboro Agricultural 
School. The car will also give access 
to Jonesboro during the day, as it will 
make several trips to and from that city. 


FORDSON SHOW A SUCCESS 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Sept. 15—The 
Fordson Industrial Tractor Show held 
here for three days this week, has been 
largely attended and has proven a great 
success in every particular. During the 
three days 30,000 people attended the 
show, many coming from distant points. 
Joseph H. Holt, manager of the local 
branch of the Ford Motor Co., in charge 
of the show, said the “show has eclipsed 
all our hopes for it and has been two 


or three times greater than we ex- 
pected.” 
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Illinois County Fairs Help 


Sales of Automotive Dealers 
BLOOMINGTON, Ill, Sept. 14—The 
county fair season in Illinois, now near- 
ing its end, has been highly advantage- 
ous to the automotive dealers. They 
have placed exhibits at these institutions 
more extensively this year than ever be- 
fore, due to the bountiful crops in this 
state, the higher prices of all kinds of 
farm products and the general tendency 
of the farmers to spend money once 
more. Attendance at these fairs has 
been uniformly good and most of them 
report a record patronage. 


Dealers in motor cars, trucks and trac- 
tors, have been quick to note the pros- 
perous conditions everywhere existing in 
the country districts and the result has 
been that the display of automotive 
equipment has been proportionately 
large. Dealers report that their displays 
have attracted much attention and they 
believe that they can trace much new 
business this fall to their activities at 
the county fairs. 

Now that the farmers are buying trac- 
tors once more, the dealers in this line 
are opening up their selling campaign. 
The big plowing matches in Kane coun- 
ty, known as the Wheatland and Big 
Rock, gave the tractor men an oppor- 
tunity to talk their machines, and most 
of the manufacturers had a corps of 
demonstrators and salesmen on hand, 
looking up prospects’and taking advan- 
tage of the presence of many thousand 
of the agriculturists. 


Motor Car Finds a Home in the Vatican 


ROME, Sept. 5—For the first time in 
history an automobile has appeared 
within the walls of the vatican as the 
property of the head of the Catholic 
Church. The car shown in the accom- 
panying photograph, a Bianchi limousine, 
was accepted by Pope Pius XI as a gift 


from the women of Milan, the diocese 
from which the Pope was elevated to his 
recent position. His Holiness is said to 
have surprised all the vatican attendants 
with his intimate knowledge of automo- 
biles and his enthusiasm for sports. 
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August Sales in Southeast 
Make New Monthly Record 


Buick Sells 200 Per Cent More 
Cars in Two 
Months 








ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 16—In spite of 
the fact that the railroad and coal strikes 
seriously retarded industrial operations 
over the entire Southeast during the past 
month, distributors here of the better 
known motor cars advise that sales dur- 
ing August were substantially larger 
than they have been in any single month 
for some time. 

Practically all dealers in the larger 
southeastern cities are reported to have 
orders in hand from 50 to 100 per cent 
greater than they are able to supply. Dis- 
tributors state that dealers are request- 
ing cars for September delivery consid- 
erable above their quota. 

Benjamin F. Ulmer, manager of the 
Atlanta branch of the Buick Motor Co., 
advises that Buick sales the past two 
months have been 400 per cent larger 
than the same period in 1921, and that 
dealers are asking for 200 per cent more 
cars than the company is able to supply. 
INDIANAPOLIS SHOW BRINGS SALES 

INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 14—The Auto- 
mobile and Accessory Show held in con- 
nection with the annual Indiana State 
Fair this week has been a sales producer 
for the car dealers, the truck men, ac- 
cessory men and tractor equipment for 
industrial and agricultural uses. Sales 
in all lines began to be recorded the first 
day of the fair, which fell on Labor 
Day, generally more of a festive occasion 
than a large business producer. 


At noon of the third day, Wednesday, 
more than 50 passenger car sales had 
been made to local and nearby residents 
of the state. Beside this there was said 
to have been a brisk sales business trans- 
acted by out-state dealers who were here 
in full force. During the next day more 
than 30 cars and trucks were sold ac- 
cording to reports that were far from 
complete, and there was great activity 
from early morning each day. 





TRUCKS REPLACE RAILROAD 


BLOOMINGTON, IIl., Sept. 15—Opera- 
tion of motor trucks for transporting 
food, other supplies and United States 
mail, proved a life saver when train 
service on the Chicago and Alton at 
Roodhouse and Slater, west of here, was 
Suspended for a week, due to the strike 
of train and engine men. These two 
Cities have but the single railroad and, 
when the employes took exception to the 
Presence of guards, found necessary to 
Protect the non-union workmen, and also 
filed the claim that locomotives were de- 
fective, the road was tied up and both 
Roodhouse and Slater became isolated 
from the world, except by the connection 
made via the motor truck and bus, as 
well as the telegraph and telephone. 
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With the suspension of trains, a fleet of 
trucks and busses was placed in opera- 
tion, handling the mail in and out of 
both cities to an adjacent point on an- 
other road where the mail could be ex- 
changed. Food for Slater was handled 
by truck from Kansas City, a distance 
of 60 miles. 
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“WelcomeBureau” for 


Automobile Tourists 

PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 14—A 
much-needed step for the welcom- 
ing of automobile tourists and other 
visitors to Philadelphia has been 
taken by the Keystone Automobile 
Club in the formation of a “Wel- 
come Bureau, which began active 
operations on Sept. 1. The bureau 
distributes a packet of information 
as to traffic laws and so on, points 
of interest and road maps to each 
incoming party of motorists at 
hotels, department stores and tour- 
ists’ bureaus. 














FIGURES SHOW GAIN OF ENCLOSED 

DETROIT, Sept. 14—The increasing 
popularity of the enclosed body automo- 
bile is revealed in statistics made public 
by the Cadillac Motor Car Co. These 
figures show that in the last eight years 
Cadillac production of enclosed cars has 
increased from 7 per cent of the total 
to more than 54 per cent of the total. 

The increase has been a steady one, 
averaging a gain of nearly eight per cent 
each year. It covers the last six series 
produced by Cadillac. The greatest gain 
in enclosed bodies was from July, 1916, 
through June, 1917,. showing a gain of 
14 per cent. 


WARNER BUYS NEW PROCESS GEAR 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 16—T. W. 
Warner, president of the Warner Corp., 
of Muncie, Ind., and Toledo, O., bought 
the New Process Gear division of the 
Willys Corp. at court sale. He was the 
only bidder and the price was $1,904,000, 
which was $4000 more than the court’s 
upset price. The sale will come up for 
confirmation before Federal Judge 
Cooper in Albany Sept. 16. It is said 
that this Syracuse plant will become a 
part of the Warner Corp., which will be 
enlarged. 


GARDNER PRODUCTION INCREASING 


ST. LOUIS, Sept. 15—The Gardner Mo- 
tor Co. reports a large demand for its 
new enclosed models and production has 
been continuing at an increasing rate 
through the summer. Heavy shipments 
have been made to the East and to the 
Pacific Coast. The southern market is 
reported just beginning to become active, 
with indications that the automobile bus- 
iness throughout the south will be bet- 
ter this fall than for a long time. 









Campaign Against Short 
Measure Backed by N. M. A. 


Loss of $90,000,000 a Year by Gas- 
oline Buyers Estimated by Na- 
tional Motorists’ Association 








WASHINGTON, Sept. 16—The cam- 
paign against short measure selling of 
gasoline is being supported by the Na- 
tional Motorists’ Assn. The first shot 
produced results when 46 warrants were 
sworn out in Louisville by the Louisville 
Automobile Club against managers of 
filling stations, six of whom pleaded 
guilty and paid the fine of $10 each that 
was imposed by Judge William Earl. 

Charges made by the National Motor- 
ists’ Assn. are that the average filching 
of short measure artists amounts to two 
pints in each five gallons, a daily loss 
to purchasers of 1,000,000 gallons, valued 
at approximately $250,000, or $90,000,000 
a year. This is based on the assumption 
that each motorist buys two gallons of 
gasoline daily. 

“No evidence has been found that the 
fraud is countenanced by the oil compa- 
nies and in fact offers of assistance are 
being received from such companies,” 
says the N. M. A. in its statement. 


_ 


FATAL AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
INCREASE 


DETROIT, Sept. 15—Seventy-six thou- 
sand accidental deaths is the astounding 
bill charged against Careless America in 
1920, according to the report of the pub- 
lic accident statistics committee of the 
National Safety Council presented at the 
eleventh annual safety congress which 
was held here. 

While the 1920 toll from all public and 
industrial accidents—is a decrease of 
3,300 over 1911, the beginning of the de- 
cade, there is only a balance of 400 on 
the credit side of the ledger over the 
1919 total. This record is viewed with 
concern by the nation’s leaders of organ- 
ized accident prevention since the yearly 
downward tendency of accidental deaths 
in the United States during the past de- 
cade, constant up to 1919, came to a halt 
in 1920. 

Automobile accidents are held to be 
in part responsible for the unfavorable 
experience of 1920; in that year there 
were 1,200 more deaths from that cause 
than occurred in 1919. The chief reason 
for this, it is pointed out, was the large 
increase in the number of automobile 
users. The automobile fatality frequen- 
cy for 1920 was 30 deaths a day, a total 
for the year of 11,000. The 1921 estimate 
of automobile deaths, based on figures 
now available from 50 of the largest 
cities, indicates a considerable increase 
over 1920. General traffic accidents in 
1921, however, will show a 5 per cent 
decrease over 1920, it is believed. 
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Haynes Dealers See New 
Models at Factory Meeting 


National Advertising Campaign Dis- 
cussed—Engineers Point Out 
Features of Car 


KOKOMO, Ind., Sept. 14—The new 
Haynes body models were exhibited for 
the first time here today at the first 
dealers’ meeting held by this company 
in recent years. Dealer meetings are 
announced as a part of the policy of 
G. U. Radoye, who recently was placed 
in charge of both sales and advertisinz 
for the Haynes Automobile Co. 

There were two topics for the meet- 
ing, the morning session being devoted 
to the national advertising policy behind 
the Haynes cars. On this subject, C. C. 
Parlin of the Curtis Publishing Co., and 
H. A. Groth of the Rankin advertising 
agency were the chief speakers. Oppor- 
tunities for connecting local sales sit- 
uations with the national advertising 
were discussed at considerable length. 
Groth called attention to an analysis of 
the United States by counties recently 
prepared by his agency and subject to 
call for any Haynes dealer or distributor 
who wished to make an intensive cam- 
paign of his territory. 

Parlin discussed the economics of the 
present national crop and manufacturing 
situation and his conclusion is that as a 
result of the third bumper crop in suc- 
cessive years, and the recent rise in 
prices, the money is in the country and 
the dealers should be able to continue 
the present high rate of sales with less 
than the usual seasonal drops. 


Radoye then presented a series of 
charts showing the strong sales points 
of the Haynes cars, 

The afternoon session was given over 
largely to engineers who explained cer- 
tain parts of the cars. This session had 
been arranged by Frank N. Nutt, the 
Haynes chief engineer. The speakers 
were C. N. Teeter of the Indiana Piston 
Ring Co.; B. M. Leece of the Leece-Ne- 
ville Co.; E. R. Ross of the Warner Gear 
Co.; S. F. Dupree, Jr., of the Universal 
Drive Shaft Co.; Joseph Coulombe of the 
Byrne-Kingston Co.; and J. E. Duffield 
of the Whyte Motor Control Co. Clyde 
Jennings, managing editor of Motor AGgr, 
spoke briefly on the human problems that 
enter into the work of the dealer. The 
meeting closed with the dealers on one 
side of the long table and the factory 
representatives on the other, with 
Radoye as umpire of the heart to heart 
discussions of the Haynes cars, the faults 
and good points. 

The meeting was held under a large 
tent in a forest section of the farm of 
Alton G. Seiberling, vice-president and 
general manager of the Haynes Co. Wil- 
bur D. Nesbit of the Rankin agency pre- 
sided and Seiberling made a brief ad- 
dress of welcome. A good representa- 
tion of Haynes dealers from all sections 
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of the country were present and they 
predicted many profitable meetings of 
this kind. 

The list prices of the new models are: 
5 passenger sport phaeton $1,895; 7 pas- 
senger sport roadster, $1,895; 3 passen- 
ger sport coupelet, $2,195; 5 passenger 
sport sedan, $2,695. 


Wide Use of Chicago Trade 
Association’s Legal Service 
CHICAGO, Sept. 16—The value of the 
free legal service recently instituted by 
the Chicago Automobile Trade Assn. is 
shown by the fact that the day follow- 
ing the announcement of this service 25 
members telephoned to ask questions. 
Many of these questions involved large 


sums of money. Among them were such 
as these: 


“Can we hold the car of a party who 
owes us?” “Would you advise filing suit 
against this man who did thus or so?” 
“What is the state law regarding this or 
that?” “An officer came in and demand- 
ed that we pay another $35 license on 
our service station. What shall we do?” 

The manner of conducting the legal 
department makes it of value to all mem- 
bers, even those retaining their own at- 
torneys. It does not attempt to handle 
cases in court, but the fact that it de- 
votes its attention exclusively to the 
automobile trade enables it to answer 
immediately many pressing questions 
which a lawyer in general practice might 
have to study for a considerable time. 


SCHRADER CO. CHANGES SALES 

NEW YORK, Sept. 14—A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., manufacturer of valves, gages, 
and other tire accessories, has changed 
its method of selling. Instead of mar- 
keting its products under a_ license 
agreement and certain price restrictions, 
it has adopted a system whereby Schra- 
der goods will be sold direct to tire man- 
ufacturers and jobbers or through the 
Schrader company’s consignees who will 
sell at the same price as the Schrader 
company. 

WANT TO TAX GAS TWO CENTS 

SACRAMENTO, Sept. 18—A gasoline 
tax of two cents a gallon, more rigid 
policing of the state highways, weight 
limit of 22,000 pounds for loaded trucks, 
and a graduated weight tax on all kinds 
of automotive vehicles, in addition to the 
present license fee based on horsepower, 
will be asked of the California State Leg- 
islature at its next session this fall, ac- 
cording to Drury Butler, chairman of the 
Highway Legislative Committee of the 
County Surveyors’ Association of Califor- 
nia, and county surveyor of Sacramento 
county. In conjunction with the State 
Supervisors’ Association, and the Cali- 
fornia State Highway Commission, the 
county surveyors’ organization has been 
working on a plan to provide adequate 
protection for the paved highways of the 
state, and a more equitable distribution 


of the cost of upkeep and maintenance of 
those highways. ‘ 
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lowa Farmers On the Way 
Back to Automobile Market 


Display in Connection With State 
Fair Largely Attended and Ex- 
hibitors Satisfied With Results 


DES MOINES, Ia., Sept. 15—The an- 
nual Des Moines early fall show held last 
week in connection with the Iowa state 
fair demonstrated the fact that although 
the Iowa farmer is still a long ways re- 
moved from being the buying factor that 
he was before the financial bubble burst, 
he is on the way back. 


Attendance at the show was the big- 
gest in its history and interest was en- 
tirely to the satisfaction of the dealers 
and distributors who had space. 

The state fair show is more than a 
Des Moines show, for more than 200,000 
Iowans from outside of Polk county 
made their annual pilgrimage to the state 
fair, the total attendance for the fair be- 
ing 359,000, which is approximately 60,- 
000 above that of last year. 

The fair show is controlled directly 
by the state fair association and is 
housed in Machinery hall, a big, semi- 
open brick and concrete structure. For 
several years the Des Moines dealers 
have given it wholehearted support. It 
is managed by C. G. Van Vliet, the vet- 
eran manager of the Des Moines winter 
show. 


This year there were 34 lines of 
passenger cars shown, nine truck lines 
and 34 lines of accessories and automo- 
tive equipment. All three Des Moines 
tire factories had large exhibits. 


One of the chief points of interest was 
the booth of the A. G. Graben Motor Co., 
where the new Star car was shown to 
Iowans for the first time. Another ex- 
hibit which attracted a large amount of 
attention was the Walker Turn Auto 
booth. The Marmon tear down exhibit 
was another attraction. 


The Ford Motor Co. occupied not only 
all of the space in Power hall, but a 
space 200 by 250 feet in the open air, 
where all kinds of work was done with 
motor driven equipment. The entire 
Ford exhibit shown at the Chicago 
Pageant of Progress was brought to Des 
Moines for the fair. 


There was some actual business done 
at the fair, which bore out the opinions 
expressed by conservative Des Moines 
distributors that there is a growing ten- 
dency toward buying cars at a price 
above that which has been the most 
popular in Iowa for several years. Dur- 
ing the past 60 days there has been a 
noticeable increase in the number of 
registrations by cars other than Ford 
which up to that time occupied an over- 
whelming percentage of the registra- 
tions. 


With but few exceptions, August was 
a banner business month for Des Moines 


distributors and dealers, keeping well up 
with July. 
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BUSINESS NOTES | 











The Lomar Mfg. Co., Middletown, O., manu- 
facturers of the Lomar Shock Absorbers, has 
appointed W. M. Renick and Blair Pyle to dis- 
tribute for them in the Cleveland territory under 
the name of The Lomar Cleveland Sales Co., 
2009 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, O. A complete 
sales and service station is maintained there. 

The Vim Sales & Service Co. has been char- 
tered at Cleveland, O., with a capital of $10,000 
to operate a sales agency and service station for 
trucks, tractors and passenger cars. 

Ernest Artzberger has purchased the Bettendorf 
garage, Bettendorf, Iowa, from Burkle Bros. and 
will lease it for auto repair purposes. A 200-acre 
Iowa farm was traded in for the business. 


Wayne Avenue Garage & Motors Co., Phila- 
delphia, engaged since April 29, 1920, in the 
manufacture and sale of automobiles, has filed a 
petition in the common pleas court for. dissolu- 
tion. The squpeeten is made by A. E. Shaw, 
president, and Ulysses G. Denster, secretary, with 
the explanation that the stockholders had decided 
to dissolve. There are no liabilities, it is stated. 

The Atlanta branch of the Ford Motor Co. 
advises that actual gross sales at the Southeastern 
Fordson Industrial Exposition, held here recently, 
exceeded Ba ee in signed orders obtained by 
dealers. f this amount about 55 to 60 per cent 
represented Fordson tractors sold to industrial 
concerns; about 15 to 20 per cent sales for agri- 
cultural use, and about 25 to 30 per cent sales of 
other power farming machinery by southern dis- 
tributors who had displays in connection with 
the exposition. 

The Dayton-Wright Co., a corporation created 
under the authority of the state of Delaware, has 
been licensed to do business in Ontario. They 
are authorized to carry on the manufacture and 
sale of automobiles, trucks, tractors, farm imple- 
ments and machinery. 

Doss Rubber & Tube Co., of Atlanta, an- 
nounces the addition of a new standard size cord 
tire to its line, the factory now being in produc- 
tion on this tire. 


The Medina Rubber Co., Medina, O., successor 
to the Akron Universal Tire & Rubber Co., will 
continue under the direct supervision of the in- 
ventor, Keck, the manufacture of the Keck 
safety boot. This boot is now being manufac- 
tured of new tire fabric, rubberized inside and 
out, thereby making it moisture proof, it is 
claimed, and adding greatly to its appearance and 
wearing qualities. 

With $50,000 capital the Modern Truck Manu- 
facturing Co. has — organized at Mobile, Ala., 
and will immediately establish machine shops for 
the manufacture of truck parts, according to 
G. M. Bryde, president. 


The Chevrolet-Nashville Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $50,000 capital at Nashville, Tenn., by 
A. Davis, Batchelor and Carroll 
Strohm. The company will distribute the Chev- 
rolet in the Nashville territory. 


The Corrocan-Victor Co., of Cincinnati, manu- 
facturers of automobile lamps, tool boxes and 
automotive devices, has opened a sales office in 
the General Motors building, Detroit, with L. K. 
Cohn in charge. 


Lorne Tractors, Limited, is the corporate name 
of a new company which has been organized to 
engage in the manufacture of ¢ractors at St. 
Thomas, Ontario. The authorized capital of the 
company, which has been granted an Ontario 
charter, is $300,000. 

Contract for the construction of new buildings 
at Leaside, Quebec, to cost approximately 
$1,000,000, has been awarded by the Durant Mo- 
tors, of Canada, Limited. The new plant will 
have a floor space of 500,000 sq. ft. and will 
be used exclusively for the maintenance of the 
Star car. 

The Automotive Service Assn. of Brooklyn held 
its annual outing and clambake on Aug. 27 out- 
side of Freeport, L. I. Over 100 attended and 
in addition to the regular program of sports the 
organization brought along its own jazz band 
made up of service manager members. 

Harry E. Smith, formerly proprietor of an 
accessory store on West Broad street, Columbus, 
O., has purchased at receiver’s sale a stock of. 
parts and accessories from the United Auto Stores 
Co. and will head the Economy Auto Supply Co. 
at 37 West Long street. All of the stores of the 
United Auto Accessories Co. have been closed 
and the stocks moved to Columbus. 

The automotive dealers of Kankakee, Ill, put 
on an extensive display of motor cars, trucks, 
tractors and accessories at the Interstate Fair 
there the week of Sept. 11 to 16. This is one 
of the largest fairs in Illinois and ranks closely 
with the state exhibition in importance and ar- 
tendance. 

The Mack International Motor Truck Corp. has 
opened a factory branch at 217 Twenty-first 
street, Toledo, which will be in charge of J. C. 
Smith, formerly manager of the St. Louis branch. 

The Bingham Mfg. Co., chartered at Columbus, 
O., about eight months ago with an authorized 
capital of $100,000, has been organized by the 
election of H. N. Bingham, president; F. E. 
Kocher, vice president, and G. P. Hinckle, secre- 
tary. The company has taken over a portion of 
the plant formerly occupied by the Immel Co. on 
East Livingston avenue, where a patented tractor 
and truck wheel will be manufactured. 

The Motor Grinding Co., Milwaukee, is a new 
Wisconsin corporation with 500 shares of no-par 
common stock, organized to engage in general 
mechanical practice and repair work, principally 
on engines. The incorporators are Gustave R. 
Hoffman, L. E. Fichaux and M. E. Engle, attor- 
neys, 120 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee. 

W. H. St. John, 205 North Van Buren street, 
Green Bay, Wis., is reported to be contemplating 
the erection of a public garage, sales and service 
building, 48 by 102 ft., at Appleton, Wis. 








TIRE AND RIM MEN ORGANIZE 

CLEVELAND, O., Sept. 18—The Tire 
and Rim Association of America, Inc., 
has been organized to take over the ac- 
tivities of the Tire and Rim Association, 
which it supersedes. The new associa- 
tion seeks to enroll in its membership 
all the tire, rim, wheel and related parts 
manufacturers in the United States and 
Canada. 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. P. Thacher, United States Rub- 
ber Co.; vice-president, John Younger, 
Standard Parts Co.; secretary and gen- 
eral manager, C. A. Thompson; treas- 
urer, H. W. Kranz. Offices are in the 
Leader-News Building, Cleveland. 


TRUCK SHIPMENTS EXTENDED 

CHICAGO, Sept. 16—Motor trucks 
have been placed in operation by the 
Northern. Jobbing Co., a wholesale gro- 
oety concern here, to make hauls to Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and 
Towa towns. This move was inaugurated 
because of the railroad strike and it is 
the opinion of the traffic managers of 
the firm that this will continue even after 
the shop men have returned to work. 


Figures compiled by this house show 
that the average cost per mile on opera- 
tion is fully 50 per cent less than rail 
shipments have been since the war. Light 
speed trucks will work on the roads for 
this company, as no heavy goods are 
handled. 

Grocery dealers in towns supplied by 
the company were writing that certain 
commodities could not be found in the 
town at all. One town in Wisconsin 
complained that “not a bar of soap is to 
be had” and so the motor truck whizzed 
out with a shipment. 

EXPECT GOOD FALL BUSINESS 

SPRINGFIELD, 0., Sept. 15—Manu- 
facturers of motor trucks, automobiles 
and rubber tires in Springfield are op- 
timistic regarding future business. They 
say that they expect a most substantial 
revival of business this fall and winter. 
E. H. Gilcrest, vice-president of The 
Westcott Motor Car Co., says that the 
production at the plant will be increased 
the middle of September to a point that 
will make the output during the fell 
months the largest during any similar 
period in the company’s history. 
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Gear Manufacturers at 
Cleveland Continue Work 


Campaign for Standardization of 
Gears Is Carried 
On 








CLEVELAND, Sept. 16—Shortly after 
moving its headquarters from Philadel- 
phia to 2443 Prosspect avenue, this city, 
the American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation renewed its efforts for the stand- 
ardization of gears. 


F. W. Sinram, president of the Van 
Dorn & Dutton Co. of this city, is presi- 
dent of the association, and he stated 
that rapid progress has been made in 
the last six years in the matter of stand- 
ardizing gears. The Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers have been 
working with the organization to reduce 
the number of styles of gears and gear 
elements. 

Cleveland’s geographical location and 
the fact that executive officers may reach 
so many manufacturing centers after a 
day’s or night’s ride is what brought 
about the decision to locate headquarters 
here. 

T. W. Owen is in charge if the head- 
quarters as acting secretary. Other of- 
ficers of the association are: R. P. John- 
son, first vice-president of the Warner 
Gear Co., Muncie, Ind.; B. F. Waterman, 
second vice-president, of the Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I.; C. F. 
Goedke, treasurer, of the William Gans- 
chow Co., Chicago. 

The association was organized in 1917 
and Sinram has been its president since 
that date. The annual convention of the 
organization will be held in Chicago on 
Oct. 9 to 11. 

RAILROAD LOADS MORE AUTOS 

DETROIT, Sept. 18—Car loadings of 
automobiles for shipment by the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad from Detroit plants 
this year have far exceeded all past rec- 
ords, according to comparative figures 
formulated by E. D. Bronner, vice-presi- 
dent in charge here. 

A total of 55,045 carloads of automo- 
biles were loaded in the first eight 
months this year, as against 25,724 in the 
same period of 1921, at the Detroit sta- 
tions of the Michigan Central, an in- 
crease of 114 per cent. 

August, 1922, was the banner month 
of history, with loadings of 8557 carloads’ 
of automobiles, topping even the five pre- 
ceding months, each of which passed the 
7000 carload mark. i 


PLAN 1000 ELWOOD TRACTORS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 18—The El- 
wood Tractor Co., Madison, Wis.. manu- 
facturer of tractors and .engines, has. 
taken over the business of the Paris Mfg 
& Engineering Co. of Paris, Ill., and is 
moving its entire works and headquar- 
ters to Paris. A production schedule of 
1000 Elwood tractors in 1923 is planned. 
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IN THE RETAIL FIELD 

















Sehorn & Hipp, Charlotte, N. C., Chevrolet 
agents for the Charlotte territory, have dissolved 
eopartnership, Louis M. Hipp selling his interest 
in the firm to S. E. Sehorn, who becomes sole 
owner of the business. 


Courtney & Cannon, Inc., have been chartered 
to do a general automobile truck and tractor 
business at York, S. C. Capital stock is $20,000. 

The Charlotte Automotive Trade Assn., Char- 
lotte, N. C., announces that the Carolina Auto- 
mobile Show will be held in Charlotte some time 
during the month of February. No specific date 
for the show has been set. 

The Cutting Larson Co., Inc., New York, east- 
ern distributors for the Oldsmobile, has moved 
into its new eight story Oldsmobile =, at 
311-323 West Sixty-sixth street, near West 
avenue, New York. 

The Templar Motors Co., of Cleveland, has 
opened a sales room and service station under the 
direction of the factory at Broad and Spring 
Garden streets, Philadelphia. The local concern 
trades as the Templar Sales Co. 

J. A. Werachowski, Arnott, Wis., is a new 
Buick dealer. 


The Oconto (Wis.) Motor Sales Co. has been 
appointed Maxwell and Chalmers dealer for 
Oconto city and county. It already 
dealer. 

The Motors Service Co. has been organized at 
Wilmette, Ill., and articles of incorporation issued 
with capital stock of $10,000. A garage and sales 
agency will be opened at 721 West Railroad 
avenue. The promoters include A. S. Van Deusen 
and J. C. Slown. 


The Nash Sales Co., 481 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
which on Sept. 1 took over the retail franchise on 
the Nash line in Milwaukee county and vicinity, 
has also been appointed distributor and local 
retail dealer in the La Fayette, the wholesale 
territory comprising all of Wisconsin. Alfred 
Reeke, who has gone to Cleveland, O., as dis- 
tributor of the Nash and La Fayette, former] 
handled the retail franchise of both lines in Mil- 
waukee county. 
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C. G. Cummins, dealer and distributor for Hup- 
mobile at Sioux City, Ia., will move from = 
present location on Douglas street about Jan. 
More commodious quarters, made necessary by 
expansion in business, have been secured at 
Eighth and Pierce streets. 


Ralph C. Schwimm will open a parts and acces- 
sory business in*the Davidson block, Sioux City, 
Ia., about Sept. 15. A full line of replacement 
parts for popular cars will be carried. 

Patton & Gay, Inc., have established a new 
retail tire store at 15 West Baker street, Atlanta, 
handling several well-known makes, but specializ- 
ing in the Kelly-Springfield line. 

The Bacon Motor Co., of Miami, Fla., Stude- 
baker distributors in that district, plan the con- 
struction this year of a sales building and service 
station entailing an investment of about $85,000. 

Tampa Cadillac Co. has been organized and 
incorporated with $50,000 capital at Tampa, Fia., 
and established a distributing agency there for 
the Cadillac. 

The Hinderson Garage, Sarona, Wis., was to- 
tally destroyed by fire Sept. 6. The owners plan 
to rebuild at once. 


Herrman Motor Car Co., 680 College avenue, 
Appleton, Wis., has let contracts for the con- 
struction of a two — fireproof sales and service 
building, 80 by 89 

E. H. Ramm, ral London, Wis., who has 
maintained a branch of his hardware, implement 
and motor car business at Clintonville, Wis., for 
some years, will build a new store, garage, ware- 
house and service building, 50 by 120 ft., during 
the coming winter. 


The Bachman Motor Car Co., Milwaukee, dis- 
tributor of the Dort and Stephens, announces the 
appointment of S. S. Morehouse as retail sales 
manager in Milwaukee county. 

William Love, who handled Packards at Toledo 
until a few months ago, has become the -distrib- 
utor for Rickenbacker cars and Standard trucks. 
H. C. Bulask, Toledoan, who has been in Cleve- 
land with Packard for four months, will be sales 
manager. 








I. H. C. to Build Three New 


Service Stations in Chicago 
CHICAGO, Sept. 15—Having found it 
necessary to increase its truck sales and 
service facilities in Chicago, the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. has decided that 
instead of concentrating in one large sta- 
tion it will add three stations, making a 
total of four with the one now in oper- 
ation. The present station is at 1814-16 
South Michigan avenue, on “automobile 
row.” 

It was found that the convenience of 
the many International truck owners in 
Chicago would be served better by the 
establishment of service stations in wide- 
ly separated localities and therefore 
three new service stations, each having 
approximately 20,000 square feet of floor 
space, will be built. They will be at the 
following locations: Diversey boule- 
vard and Clybourn avenue, to serve the 
north and northwest sections of the city; 
Western avenue at Marshall boulevard, 
to serve the west and southwest sections, 
and Racine avenue and 121st street, to 
serve the extreme south sections. The 
present station will serve the loop dis- 
trict and the near south side. The com- 
bined floor space of the four stations will 
be about 80,000 feet, four times the area 
of the present station. 

Each station will be equipped with 
modern machinery and will be operated 
by factory trained mechanics. There will 
be a salesroom at each station with room 
to display the full line of 12 Interna- 


tional trucks ranging from 2,000 to 10,- 
000 pounds capacity. Each station will 
provide free inspection, by factory train- 
ed inspectors, at regular intervals of 
trucks in the hands of owners. There 
is no time limit to this service. 

ROLLS-ROYCE TO MAKE 750 A YEAR 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Sept. 14—A cir- 
cular to preferred stockholders of Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., states that since 
the reduction in the price of the chassis 
in March sales have increased so fast 
that at the present time the company’s 
unfilled orders are such as to tax the 
capacity of the plant for the remainder 
of the year. 

With the present equipment the com- 
pany can turn out 10 cars a week and 
it is stated that with a comparatively 
insignificant capital expenditure for 
equipment the output can be raised to 
750 cars a year, which the company 
thinks can be easily sold under ordinary 
business conditions. 


ANDERSON PRICES REDUCED 
ROCK HILL, S. C., Sept. 15—Prices of 
the various models of the Anderson car 

have been reduced as follows: 

Old 

Price 
$1650 
1650 
1795 
1750 
1850 
2195 
2395 
2450 
2550 


New 


5 pass. phaeton 

Convertible roadster 
pass. phaeton 
pass. sport 
pass. sport special 
pass. speedster 
pass. ultra sport 
pass. coupe 
pass. sedan 
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25-Mile Motorcycle Race 
Won in 25 Min. 22 2-5 Sec. 


Rocky Mountain Championship 
Goes to Jack Greene, Riding 
An Indian 


DENVER, Sept. 14—The Rocky Moun- 
tain motorcycle championship was won 
at Overland Park yesterday by Jack 
Greene on an Indian, who covered 25 
miles on the one-mile dirt track in 25 
minutes, 22 2/5 seconds against a field 
of speed kings from five states. Besides 
the News-Times championship cup 
awarded in this main event of the full 
afternoon program, the California boy 
also captured first prize in the five-mile 
sidecar event in 6:3 1/5, second place in 
the ten-mile sidecar race and third in 
the five-mile solo event. The program 
was full of thrills, and was witnessed 
by a crowd estimated at 40,000 people, 
who filled the grandstands and stood 
from five to 25 deep all the way around 
the outside fence of the course. Among 
the race fans were hundreds of motorists 
from all parts of America, who were 
camping in Denver’s free municipal 
camping ground in the park. 

The other events were: One-mile trial, 
Hugh Murray, 54 4/5 seconds. Five- 
mile open professional (solo), O. C. 
Lovette first and Hugh Murray second; 
4:41. Ten-mile solo, Johnny Krieger, 
O. C. Lovette, Leslie Parkhurst, 9:10 4/5. 
Five-mile sidecar, Greene, Grieger, Paul 
Warner; 6:03 1/5. Another ten-mile 
solo (reduced from 15 miles by agree- 
ment), Parkhurst, Lovette, Warner; 
9:25 4/5. Ten-mile sidecar, Krieger, 
Greene, Warner; 10:10 2/5. In the 25- 
mile championship event, Warner and 
Krieger took second and third places re- 
spectively. The meet was staged by the 
Rocky Mountain News and _ Denver 
Times. 


MOVE TO REFINANCE H. J. WALKER 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 14—In an effort to 
increase the working capital of the com- 
pany, directors of the H. J. Walker Co., 
makers of automobile engines, have 
mailed a circular letter to stockholders 
in which they announce that 75,000 
shares of no par common stock of the 
company heretofore authorized but not 
issued will be offered for sale at $5 a 
share. 


It is stipulated that subscriptions may 
be made by stockholders of record of 
Sept. 5 at that price and the time limit 
for such purchases is Sept. 15, 1922. The 
stipulation also is made that subscrip- 
tions will be made and accepted subject 
to the working out of arrangements, sat- 
isfactory to the board of directors, bond- 
holders and creditors of the company and 
subject to the disposition of such an 
amount of common stock as shall be ade- 
quate to permit the resumption of oper- 
ations. 
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CONCERNING MEN YOU KNOW 











J. M. Dixon and N. E. Oliver have been ap- 
pomtes directors of the Quaker City Rubber Co. 

ixon is president of the Tobacco Products 
Corp. and director of many other large corpora- 
tions. Oliver was also elected vice president, the 
appointment becoming effective immediately. 


R. S. Beane, who formerly operated in the 
south for the Sparks-Withington Co., has been 
made southern district manager for the Hinckley- 
Myers Co., Jackson, Mich., which manufactures 
automobile tools and equipment. Beane has been 
connected with the industry since 1907. 

F. D. Schulte has resigned as body engineer 
and designer of the Stephens Motor Car Co., 
Freeport, Ill. His plan is to take a three or four 
months’ vacation trip to Europe. After returning 
to the his plans have not been 
announced. 

A. F. Bassett has been appointed assistant 
sales manager of the motor bearings division of 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Detroit. Bassett 
is a graduate of Yale Sheffield school and has 
been connected with the sales and engineering 
divisions of the company. Recently he has been 
sales engineer for the Detroit territory. 


S. M. Williams, who for several years was in 
charge of the work of the Federal Highway 
Council in Washington, D. C., and who joined 
the Autocar Co., Ardmore, Pa., when the Federal 
Highway Council was abandoned, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York city branch 
of the Autocar Co. 

Earl W. Webb has been placed in charge of 
the Detroit office of the legal department of _Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., succeeding James McEvoy, 
now in charge of the patent section. 


Earl B. Stone has joined the staff of Hoyt’s 
Service, Inc., advertising agency, at its Cleveland 
office. Stone has had a very extensive sales and 
advertising exnerience for nine years, the last 


three and a half of which he spent with the 
Cleveland Tractor Co. as road salesman, assistant 
advertising manager, district sales manager and 
advertising manager. 

John N. Willys, president of the Willys- 
Overland Co., New York, has returned from a 
two months’ visit to Europe. Willys, in antici- 
pation of stiff competition abroad because of the 
tariff, has planned increased production in his 
English plant at Manchester. 

William R. Grundman has severed his connec- 
tion as service and general manager of‘ Walter S. 
Halliwell, Inc., handling Mercer and oon cars 
and the Winther truck in East Hartford, Conn., 
to become associated with the road test depart- 
ment of Mercer Motors Co., Trenton, N. J 


George E. Sherman has resigned as manager 
of the truck department of the Chicago branch 
of the Ford Motor Co. and has taken the man- 
agement of the Wright-Kenderdine Co., 1111 
North Clark street, Ford and Lincoln dealers on 
the Chicago north side. Sherman organized the 
first truck department in any of the Ford 
branches. ts 

C. G. Atwood, pioneer distributor of Overland 
cars in northwestern Ohio and of late years head 
of the battery sales for Presto-Light in Toledo, 
has joined the Cadillac-Toledo Co. as a salesman. 
He is also head of the Toledo Auto Shows Co., 
which will have charge of the annual spring 
show. 

Lynn Bloomfield, Galesburg, Ill., distributor of 
the Mitchell car, had a narrow escape from 
death when shot in the head by a hunter who 
did not see him. Bloomfield was also engaged in 
hunting and while walking through a field he was 
shot by an unknown man, who stopped by the 
roadside to shoot at a dove. Some of the leaden 
pellets struck Bloomfield and lodged between the 
bone of the skull and the membrane covering the 
brain tissue. 








RECEIVER’S SALE OF URSUS CO. 


CHICAGO, Sept. 14—The receiver for 
the Ursus Motor Co. has advertised that 
written bids will be received until 10 a. 
m. Sept. 28 for the company’s manufac- 
turing plant at 6601-33 West Grand ave- 
nue, Chicago. The plant was erected 
about two years ago, at a cost of $165,- 
000 for building and 15 acre site, for the 
manufacture of trucks, but was never 
operated to any extent. 

SUMMER AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

WILMINGTON, Del., Sept. 17—A suc- 
cessful summer automobile show was 
staged last week here, in connection with 
the Delaware State Fair. The exhibi- 
tors were Wilmington dealers, and nearly 
all of them were represented, as were 
also some accessory men. One of the 
features was one of the new Star cars, 
a Durant production. 


“TRAINLOAD BILL” ARRIVES 

KALAMAZOO, Mich., Sept. 14—“Train- 
load Bill” is in town. The possesor of 
this euphonious cognomen is none other 
than William Elliott Phelps, the new 
general salesmanager for the Barley 
Motor Car Co. Until August 1 he was 
general salesmanager of the Haynes 
Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind., and it 
was through his merchandising activ- 
ities in moving large shipments of cars 
that he was able to gain the title 
awarded him. 

Phelps’ connection with the Barley 
Motor Car Co. will mark the introduction 
of a new six cylinder car by the manu- 
facturers of the Roamer. The new car 
will be known as the Barley and will 
be priced under $1,400. 


RICKENBACKER FINANCING CO. 

DETROIT, Sept. 15—Rickenbacker Co., 
Inc., has been formed as a financing 
company for the Rickenbacker Motor Car 
Co. and will handle all financial busi- 
ness of the manufacturing company. 
This, according to B. F. Everitt, presi- 
dent of the manufacturing company, ap- 
plies to the handling of sales and such 
other business as may arise from time 
to time. 

The capital stock of the financing com- 
pany is $100,000 at $10 a share; $10,000 
paid in cash. 


$3 UPKEEP FOR 28,000 MILES 


STOCKTON, Cal., Sept. 14—J. P. Stull, 
who operates a rural mail route between 
Stockton and the Jenny Lind district, be- 
lieves he has broken the world’s record 
on upkeep for the car he uses in distrib- 
uting and picking up the mail. He has 
driven this car, a Studebaker Light Six, 
28,000 miles, and his total upkeep cost 
has been $3. The original tires are still 
on the car, which is used every day ex- 
cept Sunday and national and state holi- 
days, and travels over some of the worst 
roads in California. 

HUGE FRANKLIN DRIVEAWAY 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., Sept. 16—Following 
a visit to the factory of more than 200 
dealers from 24 states and Canada, there 
was a record driveaway of Franklin cars 
of the new series just announced. Rep- 
resenting a retail value of $7,000,000, 
there were 250 cars in the parade 
through the city that marked the start 
of the driveaway, the largest single day’s 
movement of cars out of the plant of the 
Franklin Automobile Co. 
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Sherman and Stranahan 
Address Eastern Jobbers 


A. E. A. Men Explain Merchandis- 
ing Campaign Plans at Atlantic 
City Meeting 





ATLANTIC CITY, Sept. 14—Automotive 
equipment business along the Atlantic 
seaboard is running ahead of last year, 
according to informal reports made by 
jobbers attending the fall meeting of the 
Eastern Automotive Equipment Assn. 
New England jobbers’ reported the 
biggest increase in business, in some 
cases running as high as 30 per cent, in 
dollars and cents over last year. The 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey districts 
also reported good sales. In the New 
York city territory jobbers have had lit- 
tle, if any, improvement over the busi- 
ness in 1921 and competition, particu-. 
larly on a price basis, has been keener 
than previously. 

The meeting, presided over by Wallace 
G. Page of the American Motor Equip- 
ment Co. of Boston, president of the 
association, was addressed informally by 
Robert A. Stranahan, chairman of the 
merchandising committee of the Auto- 
motive Equipment Assn., and Ray W. 
Sherman, merchandising director of the 
same organization. 


Stranahan urged constant campaign- 
ing by jobbers to assist dealers in get- 
ting more rapid turnover of goods as the 
most important requirement in _ the 
process of building up business. “Help 
dealers to become better merchants and 
they become better credit risks,” he said. 
He put emphasis upon development of 
retail selling plans for the use of the 
dealer as the biggest task of jobbers 
today. 

Sherman talked with the jobbers about 
local and district arrangements for pres- 
entation of the “Ask ’em to Buy” and 
“Shop Profits” films and about holding 
sales promotion meetings. 

It developed that jobbers in the New 
England territory co-operatively have a 
sales promotion campaign well under 
way in connection with the Automotive 
Equipment Assn. movement. Plans are 
being developed in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and some of the other eastern 
territories. 

ENCOURAGING THE TOURIST 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Sept. 15—A new 
tourist camp has been prepared in this 
city for visiting motorists and is already 
being extensively patronized. One hun- 
dred and sixty acres have been set aside 
for this purpose, for the accommodation 
of 200 automobiles and tents, all parking 
spaces being under the shelter of trees. 
Cooking and dining shelters, each with 
a large cook stove and dining tables, 
have been built in different parts of the 
ground, with shower baths, laundry facil- 
ities and every other convenience. A 
bungalow is also provided for social pur- 
poses, 
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A Broken Wire May Ruin 
the Ford Generator 


Q—We have a Ford car which has de- 
veloped a perplexing electrical trouble 
which we are unable to locate. The bat- 
tery terminals have been cleaned and the 
starter works and cranks the engine but 
neither the head nor tail light will light 
up and the generator will not charge the 
battery. The generator cutout was taken 
apart and while the points appear to be in 
good condition there is about % inch of 
insulation burnt off the wire running from 
the bottom point to the coil. We removed 
the cutout from the generator and con- 
nected a wire from the generator ter- 
minal to the frame of the engine but got 
no spark. The commutator was recently 
sanded. Would this show that new brush- 
es are needed? What is the trouble and 
how can it be remedied?—Chas. M. Saylor, 
Columbus, O. 

1—From the symptoms, we believe that 
there is a broken wire somewhere be- 
tween the starting switch and the gen- 
erator. The starting circuits are obvious- 
ly O. K. or the starting motor could not 
crank the engine. From the battery side 
of the starting switch a small wire goes 
to a junction block on the front of the 
dash on the left side of the car. From 
this junction block another wire goes to 
the ammeter and from the ammeter a 
wire goes to the cutout. 

To test these wires, a simple method 
is to use a piece of lamp cord about six 
or eight feet long. Care should be taken 
to see that there is no gasoline ly- 
ing around as this method involves flash- 
ing to determine which wires are dead 
and which are alive. 

To start with, make a connection at 
the battery side of the starting switch 
with one end of the lamp cord and flash 
the other to the frame of the car, and 
as the starting circuit is described as be- 
ing O. K. you should get a flash on this 
test. Next, test the small wire which 
goes from the starting switch to the 
junction block by flashing from its ter- 
minals to the frame, first at the starting 
switch, then at the other terminal up at 
the junction block. If the junction block 
end of this wire is alive next flash from 
the ammeter to the frame of the car 
and then from the ammeter terminal and 
finally flash the battery wire on the cut- 
out to the frame of the car. The break 
or opened circuit will be in between the 
last place where a flash is obtained and 
the first place where there is no flash. 

A condition of this kind usually causes 
a great deal of trouble, for the generator 
operates without being connected to the 
battery and usually burns up the output 
and possibly its own field and armature. 
Accordingly if you find the break in the 
wiring and then repair it and find that 
the generator does not charge, it will 
probably be necessary to take it to a 
Ford station having a capable eletrician 
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The Readers’ Clearing House 


HIS department is conducted to 

assist dealers and maintenance 
station executives in the solution of 
their problems. 

Readers’ names will not be pub- 
lished with articles, if a request to 
this effect is received with the letter. 
The name and address should be 
given, however, so that we can send 
a copy of our answer direct by letter. 
This saves waiting for the answer to 
be published, which sometimes occurs 
several weeks later, depending upon 
the space available. 

Also state whether a permanent file 
of MOTOR AGE is kept, for many 
times inquiries of an identical nature 
have been made and these are 
answered by reference to previous 
issues. ; 

Inquiries not of general interest 
will be answered by personal letter 
only. Emergency questions will be 
replied to by letter or telegam. 

Addresses of business firms will not 
be published in this department but 
will be supplied by letter. 

Technical questions answered by 
B. M. Ikert, P. L. Dumas and A. H. 
Packer; Legal, by Wellington Gustin; 
Paint, by G. King Franklin; Archi- 
tectural, by Tom Wilder; Tires, by a 
Practical Tire Man; General Business 
questions, by MOTOR AGE organiza- 
tion in conference. 














or to any electrical service station known 
to handle work of this kind, as testing 
armature fields and cutouts is a busi- 
ness in itself requiring special training 
and long experience. If the generator 
will charge, however, after the break in 
the wire has been repaired and by hold- 
ing the cutout points together it shows 
that the only thing required is a new 
cutout. 


FORD HORN NOT SUITED FOR OPER- 
ATION FROM BATTERY 

Q—Publish in next Motor Acre whether 
or not a motor driven battery horn that 
will sound from the Ford regular six volt 
battery is regular Ford factory equipment 
anywhere in the U. 8.—John Quilico, Red 
Lodge, Montana. 

The alternating current horn as sup- 
plied in your territory is the regular 
horn equipment on all models of the 
Model T Ford anywhere in the United 
States. A battery operated or motor 
driven horn is not factory equipment and 
where installed has been done by agent 
or owner. 
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LIVE AND LEARN 


There is a story told about a mechanic 
and tool maker of the old school which 
illustrates our position. In the large fac- 
tory in which he was employed there was 
no man more dependable when it came 
to the point of handling a difficult me- 
chanical job and yet in spite of his vast 
practical experience he often ran up 
against a snag of some sort and his fa- 
vorite remark was, 

“De longer I live 
De more I do’ no.” 

This expression of the old time me- 
chanic expresses our position rather con- 
cisely for while we are endeavoring to 
get all possible information to give to 
our readers in their time of need we 
also appreciate that we can both receive 
as well as give people information. We 
are accordingly, very grateful for a let- 
ter received from Mr. A. L. Dennis of 
the Auto Electrical Service Station, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., which is as fol- 
lows: 


“In reference to the trouble that Mr. 
Edward G. Fritz of Oklahoma City is 
having with a Hudson generator (see 
page 43 of the Aug. 10 issue of Mortor 
AGE) would like to say we have had the 
same experience several times and found 
the cause to be in the slipping of the 
generator clutch. If Mr. Fritz will re- 
move the generator brush cover and 
watch the armature and the pump shaft 
at the same time he will be able to see 
by the difference in speed whether there 
is any slipping action occurring, as slip- 
ping will allow the pump shaft to turn 
much faster than the armature. If this 
is the case we would recommend install- 
ing a new clutch as this would be the 
most satisfactory way to make a repair. 
Please don’t think I am trying to tell 
you people your business, I am sug- 
gesting.” 

Our reference at the first part of this 
article to the humble attitude of the old 
time mechanic was prompted by the last 
part of Mr. Dennis’ letter, as while we 
may not at all times agree with the 
opinions of our readers we are never- 
theless, very glad to hear from them 
and whenever we may have overlooked 
some possibility we are only too glad to 
receive aatgeet suggestions. 


a 


MAKERS OF VACUUM: TANK 


Advise where the Zorzi vacuum tank is 
manufactured and where parts can be ob- 
tained.—Kann & Son, Fifth and Brown 
Sts., Lafayette, Ind. 


The tank referred to is manufactured 
in New York by the Zorzi Corp., 1737 
Broadway. A factory agency is maintain- 
ed at 326 W. Madison St., Chicago, spare 
parts for some models can be obtained 
from the Chicago agency. 
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Salesroom in Narrow 
Building 


Q—We are enclosing a small sketch of 
our new salesroom. Will you kindly ad- 
vise a suitable plan for this salesroom? 
We have a very narrow alley which is 
ten feet wide in the rear, and we have no 
front opening to drive cars in. Our air 
station is located under the stairway, as 
shown in the sketch.—Williamson-Lexing- 
ton Co., Williamson, W. Va. 

This is a most unusual layout and we 
would ordinarily say that it would be 
quite impossible to make a good or even 
fair salesroom arrangement on a lot so 
narrow. The bay window effect is a de- 
cided advantage and we would recom- 
mend carrying it even a little further as 
suggested by the dotted line, in that way 
being able to display the whole side 
of a car. 


You have the manager’s desk up in a 
front corner and the stenographer in the 
rear. You will find it more convenient 
to put both desks together behind a 
small enclosure close to the showcase 
and parts room; then the stenographer 
can watch the counter. The manager 
probably will not spend a great amount 
of time at his desk but at any rate the 
windows are too valuable to waste dis- 
playing him when there are cars to sell. 

You must place your air and water 
as far as possible from the gas pump so 
that cars stopping, for air will not ob- 
struct the pump. The narrow alley at 
the rear will be a handicap. Altogether 
this building is not in the least fitted 
for automotive purposes and rather than 
spend much altering it, we would sug- 
gest finding a more suitable place, one 
at least 50 ft. wide. 

BUICK-McLAUGHLAN ARMATURE 

DIAGRAM 


Q—Publish armature wiring diagram of 
Model D 35 McLaughlan.—Barrington Mo- 
tor Works, Halifax, N. 8. 

1—The two diagrams below give the 
internal circuits of the armature, one 
showing the generator portion and the 
other showing the starting motor portion. 
These apply to Delco motor generator 
type 94 and 115, which were used on 
both the McLaughlin and Buick cars, 
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Architectural Service 


[% giving architectural advice, MOTOR AGE 

aims to assist its readers in their problems of 
planning, building and equipping, maintenance 
stations, garages, dealers’ establishments, shops, 
filling stations, and, in fact, any building neces- 
sary to automotive activity. 

When making request for assistance, please see 
that we have all the data necessary to an intelli- 


gent handling of the job. Among other things, 
we need such information as follows: 

Rough pencil sketch showing size and shape of 
plot and its relation to streets and alleys. 

What departments are to be operated and how 
large it is expected they will be. 

Number of cars onthe sales floor. 

Number of cars it is expected to garage. 

Number of men employed in repair shop. 

And how much of an accessory department is 
anticipated. 








model D 35. On the generator diagram 
number 1 commutator bar is in line with 
number 1 slot. There are 38 commutator 
bars and 19 slots. The coil pitch is such 
that the winding goes over in slot num- 
ber 1 and comes back in number 8. 
There are two coils to a slot, each coil 
having five turns of number 16 double 
cotton-covered wire. The winding goes 
from bar 2 to slot 1 back through slot 
8 to bar 3. The winding then goes from 
bar 3 again out through slot number 1 
and again back through slot number 3 
and back to bar 4. This constitutes a 
pair of coils, the next pair using slots 2 
and 9 and continuing to progress from 
bar to bar in the same way as the first 
two coils. The right side of each coil 
is at the top of the slot and the left side 
of each coil is at the bottom of each slot. 
There are two field poles. 

In the starter diagram, No. 1 commu- 
tator bar is in line with No. 1 slot, there 
being 19 slots and 19 commutator bars. 
The coil pitch is from slot 1 to slot 8, as 
shown. The winding is made with 10 
pieces of No. 16 bare copper wire in 
parallel, the slot being insulated. There 
is but one turn to a slot, each coil 
going out similar to the first one, which 
leads from bar 4 and goes out to slot 1 
and back through slot 8 to bar 5. 
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MOTOR GENERATOR TYPE 94 & II 
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LOOK FOR DISTORTED CYLINDER 
BLOCK ON THIS JOB 

Q—We have experienced an unusual and 
apparently unaccountable problem in the 
cracking of 490 Chevrolet cylinder head. 
We have had so much of this that we are 
led to believe there must be some definite 
cause and yet we are unable to find it. 
Right now we have two cars on hand, 
with similar cracked cylinder heads. 

In each case, they have cracked in the 
exhaust manifold port, sometimes at the 
top and sometimes at the bottom, but 
usually at the top. We have not succeed- 
ed in getting them welded satisfactorily. 
The trouble seems to have occurred on 
cars which have run several seasons and 
once the original head cracks, it seems 
impossible to get a new one even to stand. 
Both of the jobs mentioned above have 
been thoroughly overhauled, bearings 
tightened, valves ground, motor timed, 
fresh oil, pump working and everything 
apparently O. K., yet the heads only last 
a few weeks, before cracking in the ex- 
haust manifold port, thus allowing water 
to enter cylinders. Perhaps you have had 
occasion to study this problem and can 
throw some light on it for us.—The “Serv- 
ice” Garage, Amelia, Va. 

1—We have consulted the local Chev- 
rolet service station and have been in- 
formed that they have never encountered 
trouble such as you have experienced. 
Reference to our files regarding the 


Chevrolet car shows no great amount of 
trouble due to cracked cylinder heads. 
We believe, therefore, that the following 
points of the engine on which the heads 
have cracked, should bé carefully check- 
ed; move cylinder head and scrape all 
traces of shellac or accumulation from 
top of cylinder block. 

Then, using a very rigid straight edge, 
which should be not less than % inch 
thick and not less than % inch wide, 
lay it across the cylinder head longi- 
tudinally, that is, parallel with the 
length of the cylinder. Sight under 
straight edge and note whether any air 
spaces exist between straight edge and 
cylinder head. This test should be made 
at several points on the length of the 
cylinder head and if any appreciable air- 
gap is noticeable, it is indicative that 
the cylinder head casting has distorted. 
The straight edge should be also used 
at right angles on the head, that. is, 
across the short dimension. 
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Installing Winton Engine 
in Ford Chassis 


Q—We are contemplating installing a 
six-cylinder Winton engine into a Ford 
chassis by taking off the body and put- 
ting some truss rods under the frame. Do 
you think the regular Ford differential is 
strong enough for this engine? 

1—The regular Ford differential will 
be overstressed if used in connection 
with the Winton Six engine. We would 
not recommend the use of the Ford dif- 
ferential, neither would we advise the 
installation of the Winton engine in the 
Ford frame. 

2—Tell all the necessary things that 1 
would have to do. I want a car with 
plenty of power. Power is what we are 
after, and not speed. The engine we are 
thinking of installing is an old engine 
but has never run very much. We believe 
it is about a 1912 model. 

2—If you intend using this engine it 
would be best to install it in the Ford 
truck chassis using either the standard 
Ford truck rear axle or a bevel gear 
drive axle of larger capacity than the 
Ford model T. Truss rods will not be 
sufficient to give the necessary strength 
to the Ford model T frame if this engine 
is installed as it will weigh approxi- 
mately 700 pounds. 

38—Give instructions for adjusting car- 
bureter. 

3—An illustration of the Winton Strom- 
berg carbureter is shown in Fig. 1. To 
adjust the carbureter, first adjust the 
lock nut (N) so that the auxiliary air 
valve seats lightly, then turn from two 
to five notches further up for additional 
tension. See that the adjustable nut (M) 
on top of the auxiliary air valve stem 
clears the secondary nozzle lever (L) not 
less than 1/64 of an inch (it will usually 
be found that this adjustment will be 
about right between 1/64 and 1/32 of an 
inch clearance), then turn the adjustable 
nozzle stem (R), to the right until it is 
seated, then back to the left from 4% to 
3% of a turn and start the engine. Open 
or close this nozzle until the engine idles 
properly. This valve stem has a fixed 
opening, and when seated is as nearly 
closed as possible. 

Advance the spark, and open the 
throttle wide, and if the engine lacks 
gasoline on high speed, move down the 
adjustable nut (M) on top of the aux- 
iliary stem; if too much, turn it up. 

The gasoline level is adjusted by the 
priming stem (C) and lock nut (E) on 
the top of the float chamber. Turning 
this stem down lowers the level, and 
turning it up raises it. This, however, 
usually requires no attention, as it is 
properly adjusted at the factory. The 
gasoline level in the float chamber should 
be about 1 inch from the lower edge of 
the glass. 


To start the engine close the valve 
(D) in the fixed air inlet horn. This 
usually will be found sufficient to enable 
the engine to start readily. In very cold 
weather, use the priming stem on the 
top of the float chamber; but in using 
this, be careful that you do not raise the 
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Fig. 2 
Wiring of Bosch dual system using cylindrical brass housing coil 


level so high that the gasoline floods 
over the top of the float chamber. When 
engine starts see that the starting valve 
(D) is opened. To sufficiently carburate 
the present-day fuel we would advise the 
installation of a hot-spot and, if possible, 
the installation of a later model carbu- 
reter. Of the two suggestions we be- 
lieve that the hot-spot in conjunction 
with the old carbureter will be adequate. 

4—Give instructions for wiring.—Calvin 
L. Thex, Otter, Mont. 

4—An illustration showing the installa- 
tion of a four-cylinder Bosch dual igni- 
tion system using the Winton type coil 
is shown in Fig. 2. The wiring on your 
Winton six will follow this same outline, 
the only difference being in the high 
tension cables from the magneto distrib- 
uter. The high tension cables from the 
magneto distributer should be arranged 
to accommodate the firing order of 
1-5-3-6-2-4. 


POINTS ON TWO SPARK MAGNETOS 


Q—What are the merits and demerits 
of the two spark magneto compared with 
any other? 

1—The advantage of a two spark mag- 
neto is that two spark plugs in each cyl- 
inder can be fired at the same time, thus 
giving slight increase in power. We do 
not know of any advantage of this type 
of ignition but it is usually a little more 
expensive than a single spark magneto. 

2—Should a two spark magneto be 
timed the same as any other? 

2—Yes. 

8—Can a two spark magneto be used 
as a single magneto? 

3—Yes, by grounding one of the high 
tension connections. 

4—What manufacturers put out a two 
spark magneto and what cars are using 
two spark ignition.—H. W. Read, Pacific 
Automotive Service, Seattle, Washington. 

4—This information will be given by 
letter. 
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Simms-Huff Generator 
on Ford Car 


Q—Advise the wiring necessary to use 
a Simms-Huff generator such as used on 
a 1915 Maxwell to charge a standard Ford 
battery. The charging rate need not be 
greater than 3 or 4 amperes, as the bat- 
tery is to be used for lighting only. 
Would like to have the simplest possible 
method.—A Reader, 

In Fig. 1 is shown the simplest way to 
use the motor generator from a 1915 
Maxwell for charging the Ford battery. 
This generator was designed to use a 
voltage regulator and without the regu- 
lator there will be considerable variation 
in the charging current at different 
speeds. As shown in Fig. 1, the heavy 
starter cable coming from the motor gen- 
erator is not used. The medium size 
lead which also comes from the insu- 
lated brushes goes to the “G” terminal 
of the cutout. The frame of the cutout 
is grounded so as to complete the circuit 
and allow the cutout points to close. 

When the cutout points close, a con- 
nection is made from the “G” to “B” ter- 
minal, which carries current through the 
ammeter to the battery. A coil. of iron 
wire is shown connected from the main 
brush lead from the generator to the 
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field lead so as to give a limited amount 
of current to the field. The design of 
this coil of iron wire will be a matter 
of experiment, but as a starter, would 
suggest using about three feet of stove 
pipe wire. The coil can be changed at 
any time if not found suitable. 

The ammeter is quite essential, either 
installed on the car or at least for test- 
ing purposes when the outfit is first ap- 
plied, as if too much charging current 
goes to the battery it will damage it in 
short time. Six or seven amperes would 
probably be ample for lighting purposes, 
and if the generator charges too much 
it will be necessary to use either a greater 
length of wire or else wire of smaller 
diameter. If it is found that with this 
diagram or layout there is too much 
variation in the charging current and 
that it may be too low at low speed and 
too high at high speed, then it might be 
advisable to install the lighting switch as 
shown in Fig. 2. This two-gang switch 
is made into a sort of rheostat with two 
iron coils on the back, one coil having 
twice as much iron wire as the other. 
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When both buttons of the lighting 
switch are pushed in both coils will be 
shorted out, which will give the highest 
possible charging current at low speed. 
As the car speeds up, No. 1 button can 
be pulled out, which will throw a certain 
amount of resistance into the field cir- 
cuit. As the car’s speed continues to 
increase No. 1 can be pushed in and No. 
2 pulled out, which will throw more re- 
sistance in the field circuit, and at ex- 
tremely high speed both buttons can be 
pulled out, throwing all of the resist- 
ance into the shunt field. 

If with both buttons out the charging 
current is too great at high speed, then 
the coil should be redesigned for higher 
resistance by using a greater length of 
wire in each coil or by using wire of 
smaller diameter. With this homemade 
rheostat it would be practically neces- 
sary to use an ammeter so as to judge 
of the charging current at different 
speeds. 


DERANGEMENT ON SUCTION SIDE OF 
PUMP RESPONSIBLE FOR LACK 
OF PRESSURE 

Q—We are having trouble with the oil 
pump on a 1917 Studebaker 6. The orig- 
inal pump did not pump, so put in new 
gears, which caused it to pump for a 
short while but only about half enough, 
and so secured a new pump after the old 
one again failed, but still the new one 
does not pump. We cleaned the pipe lead- 
ing from the sump to the pump and the 
oil tube that feeds the bearings. We 
have also looked for air leaks but find 
none, so would like to know what to do 
next to make it pump and lot lose its 
prime as it does on the road after run- 
ning about two or three blocks.—The 
Routt County Garage, Oak Creek, Colo. 


1—Granting that you have installed a 
new pump, or even if the pump were old 
but not excessively worn, the only pos- 
sible cause of such trouble would be an 
air leak or air lock on the inlet or suc- 
tion side of the pump. We would again 
suggest that you again check carefully 
the suction pipe line for air leaks, also 
for sharp bends which will cause an air 
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lock, which produces exactly the same 
effect as an air leak. If you wish to put 
the pump through a process of elimina- 
tion, we would advise that you connect 
the inlet side of the pump to a straight 
piece of pipe which has been introduced 
into a vessel of oil. By rotating the 
pump by some outside method you can 
determine whether it is the piping or 
the pump proper which is the cause of 
the trouble. Air locks are very peculiar 
in their action and even a small dent in 
the suction side of a gear pump would 
be sufficient sometimes to cause a very 
destructive air lock. 


REMOVING BUICK YALVE CAGES 


Q—Where can we get a Buick valve 
cage assembly remover?—Otto H. Weiss, 
Garage, Hamilton, Ohio. 

As far as we know there is no regula- 
tion tool supplied or made for removing 
Buick valve cages. In getting them out 
the valve spring is first compressed so 
that the push rod can be removed from 
the socket in the rocker arm and pushed 
to one side. The rocker ring will then 
swing back to give enough clearance so 
that the valve and cage can be removed. 

The first step in the removal is to back 
off the valve cage nut, which can be 
started with the special Buick wrench 
furnished. If it is then found that the 
cage is stuck, due to carbon, it can be 
loosened by tapping the valve stem with 
a mallet or fiber hammer. This will 
drive the valve stem down and as it re- 
bounds it will tend to loosen the cage. 
If this does not work, a crowbar can be 
made up with a claw at one end similar 
to the claw on a tack puller, only bigger. 
This claw will go in between the turns 
of the spring and by putting a block in 
under the crowbar sufficient leverage can 
be obtained to pull the valve cage out. 
Great care should be exercised during 
this operation to prevent bending the 
valve stem. 
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Q—Give us a few pointers on trouble shooting on the 12-volt 
Dyneto electrical system used on a few Ford cars of early model. 
—Wm. Dowling, Covington, Ky. 

A wiring diagram of the Dyneto motor generator in ques- 
tion, together with battery, ammeter and ignition switch, is 
shown above. This type of motor generator did not use a cut- 
out, but instead, the operation of the ignition switch served to 
connect up the shunt field of the machine and also connect 
the machine to the battery. It will be seen from the diagram 
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that negative battery is already connected through the series 
field of the machine to one of the main brushes. 

When the ignition switch is turned on another contact in 
the switch connects the top brush through the switch to the 
ammeter so that discharge current will go through the meter. 
Then when the engine starts, the machine will start to act as 
a generator and will send current the other way through the 
meter as charging current to the battery. The operation of 
the ignition switch which connects the two large terminals also 
connects the number 3 end of the shunt field to the heavy cable 
which comes from number 2. 

‘In trouble shooting on this type of electrical system it would 
be well first to try the outfit as a starter as, if it will not 
start the engine, it is quite likely that the battery is low or 
that the brushes make poor contact with the commutator. It 
is also possible that the battery terminals are corroded, which 
would be noticed by the lights going out when the ignition 
switch is turned on. If the starting feature is in good condi- 
tion but the machine will not generate, it is possible that the 
third brush is not making good contact with the commutator 
or that the field connection inside of the ignition switch is not 
made. 

To check this condition it would be possible to temporarily 
disconnect the wire on the number 3 terminal and then flash 
it to this terminal when the ignition switch is turned on and 
the starter is cranking the engine. If no spark occurs the 
circuit is open. A wire can now be temporarily connected from 
the armature to the shunt field terminal on back of the igni- 
tion switch to see if this corrects the trouble. If it does so, 
the switch is at fault, otherwise the open circuit is doubtless 
in the field winding of the motor generator. It should be re- 
membered in working on a system of this kind that an ordi- 
nary ammeter will not be satisfactory, as it will burn out in 
carrying the starter current. Special meters, however, are ob- 
tainable which can be used without harm for starter current 
and will also register the generating current. 





Novel Way of Using Resistances for 
Battery Charging 


Q—We have a call for some battery charging resistance units 
for 110 volts d. c,, but it seems that they are hard to locate. Ad- 
vise us where these may be obtained. 

1—This information will be given by letter. 

We are enclosing a sketch showing a method of charging 
batteries from 110 volts d. c. by the use of 6.4 ohm resistance 
units designed for use with 32-volt current. The figures given 
for current that flow do not take into account the resistance 
of batteries, wires and clips, but this would act to give us a 
margin of safety so that the actual current would be less than 
the figures we have shown.—Service Garage. Amelia, Va. 

2—The sketch submitted by the Amelia Garage has been 
reproduced and is shown in the cut below. As indicated in 
this diagram, the intention is to have a connection from the 
positive side of the 110-volt circuit always go to the positive 
end of the string of batteries that are on charge. From the 
negative side connection goes to six of the resistance units 
mentioned, which are connected in series. Taps or leads from 
between the various resistances go to terminals or clips which 
can be used at various times according to the number of bat- 
teries on charge and the rate of charge desired. 

In connection with the sketch submitted, the following fig- 
ures were also submitted: 


6-volt batteries at Term. No. 

6-volt batteries at Term. No. 

6-volt batteries at Term. No. 

6-volt batteries at Term. No. 

6-volt batteries at Term. No. 

6-volt battery at Term. No. 

These figures were obtained by dividing 110 volts by the 

resistance being used, but no allowance was made for the 

counter-voltage of the batteries. Thus the value of 17.2 am- 

peres was obtained by dividing 110 volts by 6.4 ohms, while 

in test “B,” where two resistances were used, 110 volts were 
divided by 12.8 ohms. 


Neglecting to consider the battery voltage has given cur- 
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rent values which are much too high in most cases, the cor- 
rect way to figure the current being to first subtract the bat- 
tery voltage from 110 volts and then divide this result by the 
resistance in question. 

In case “A,” therefore, we would have a battery voltage of 
9 times 6, or 54 volts. Subtracting 54 from 110 we have 56 
volts, and dividing 56 by 6.4 we get 8.7 amperes as the actual 
current instead of the value 17.2. NOTE that we have not 
considered the resistance of the wires or clips, nor have we 
figured the internal resistance of the battery, which is very 
slight, so that in actual service the current might be slightly 
lower, perhaps 8.5 instead of 8.7. It is, however, just as neces- 
sary to figure the back E. M. F. or voltage of the battery 
as it is to consider the main voltage, especially when there 
are many batteries being charged. When only one battery is 
being considered it does not make so much difference, as in 
one case 110 volts would be considered while, to be correct, 
104 volts should be used in making the calculations. 

The following table will give the correct values: 
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A 9 6-volt batteries at Term. No. 1 8.7 
B 6 6-volt batteries at Term. No. 2 5.8 
C 3 6-volt batteries at Term. No. 3 4.8 
D 3 6-volt batteries at Term. No. 4 3.4 
E 2 6-volt batteries at Term. No. 5 3.0 
F 1 6-volt battery at Term. No. 6 2.7 





In the above figures the counter-voltage of each battery was 
considered to be 6 volts. This value increases as the battery 
becomes charged, coming up at the end to 7.5. As “D” is 
supposed to be a finish charge for these three batteries, the 
value of 7.5 was used instead of 6 volts for this case only. 

In calculating resistances for battery charging there is an- 
other point to be considered after the probable current has 
been determined, and that is whether the resistances are de- 
signed for the flow required or whether they will burn out. 
If these 6.4 ohm resistances will carry 10 amperes without 
excessive heating, they will be O. K. for the job, but if good for 
5 amperes only, they would overheat in case “A,” where 8.7 
amperes would be flowing. 





TO 110 VOLTS 


DIRECT 
CURRENT 


Charging Batteries From 
110 Volts D. C. Is It 
Efficient? 


Q—We have a 6-volt storage battery 
that we wish to charge from the shop 


say that this is impossible with this 
method as for every 110 units of power 
that you pay for 6 are used in the bat- 
tery and 104 used in the lights. The 
inefficiency is evident from this state- 
ment. The use of a rheostat has no ad- 





circuit which is 110 volts D. C. Kindly 
furnish us with a most efficient circuit 
for same including in the diagram a io 








Cadillac-Delco circuit-breaker relay, a 
charge and discharge ammeter and a volt- 
meter. Will it be possible to use a rheo- 
stat efficiently for this service?—A. E. 
Ferrar, New York City, N. Y. 

In Fig. 1 is shown a diagram suitable 4, 
for charging one 6-volt battery by using 


a lamp bank to serve as a resistance. 
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vantage as you merely throw away the 
current in heat instead of in light. One 
possible method of charging a battery 
however is available in which the ex- 
pense is reduced to practically nothing. 

This method is shown in Fig. 2 and 
depends on using the current which 
would be used anyway in the shop and 
letting it go through the battery. We 
are not really getting something for 
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The diagram also shows an ammeter and VOLTMETER. AMMETER. nothing as the lights in the shop will be 
voltmeter correctly connected. The Fiz. 1 nr slightly dimmer as they will operate on 
Cadillac-Delco circuit breaker relay is 18. 104 instead of 110 volts, but the differ- 


not suitable for this purpose, as it is de- 
signed to operate on 6 volts and we are 


110 VOLT DIRECT CURRENT 


ence is usually not enough to be a seri- 
ous matter. In one electrical service sta- 





charging with 110 volts. A circuit break- dis 
er is also unnecessary except in the case 
of a small town lighting system where 
the power is likely to go off at most any 
time with a large string of batteries 
on charge. Under these circumstances 
a reverse current relay is desirable so 
that in case the power goes off the string, 
of batteries in your shop will not be used 





] tion this method has been used and a 





O=0 d a battery has been connected in series with 
the line supplying current to an electric 
O+ G=—D sign which operated all night. Thus the 











battery was charged without throwing 
away a great deal of current for the cur- 
rent was also being used in the electric 


sign. 








for operating your neighbors lights. 

In the diagram shown in Fig. 1 the 
ammeter and voltmeter could be dis- 
pensed with as the hydrometer is usually 
used to determine when the battery is 
fully charged. If 16 c. p. carbon bulbs 
are used in the sockets shown in the 
lamp bank then you will get approxi- 
mately 144 ampere for each bulb that is 
used, so that as shown the circuit would 


be carrying a current of about two 
“amperes. 
‘satisfactory for charging the battery and 


Five or six amperes would be 


this would require 10 or 12 lamps instead 
of the four that are shown. 

In connecting the battery into the cir- 
cuit it is very essential to get the posi- 
tive connected to the positive side of the 
line and the negative battery to the nega- 
tive side. One easy way to determine 
this is to take the two wires that you 
intend to connect to the battery and dip 
them into a glass filled with salt water 
or water containing a slight amount of 
acid. The negative wire will bubble 
more than the positive. The same test 
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can be made on the battery to see which 
terminal is negative in case the markings 
are not clear. Then connect negative to 
negative and positive to positive. 
Another rough check on the correct- 
ness of the connections is to connect the 
battery in any old way and see if the 
lamps. are. brighter or dimmer than 
normal. One connection of the battery 
will make the lamps light up brighter 
and the other connection will make them 
dimmer. The dim connection is the cor- 
rect one for it shows that the battery 
voltage opposes that of the line. - The: 
difference at the lamps will be due to the 
fact that they operate on either 110 plus 
6 volts which is the wrong connection or 


on 110 minus 6 volts which is the right 
connection. 

In regard to furnishing a diagram giv- 
ing an efficient method of charging would 


AUTOMOBILE LICENSE EFFECTIVE 
ONLY IN STATE WHERE ISSUED 
Q—I bought a Ford car in Muncie, In- 

diana, on August 1, 1922, bought license in 

Indiana which was Indiana license. I 

want to know if the Indiana license ts 

good in Ohio until the first of the year 
or not? Thanking you for any informa- 
tion you may give me—H. H. Morgan, 

Sabina, O. 

No automobile license issued by the 
state of Indiana is good in the state of 
Ohio, except on transient cars. An owner 
living in one state is permitted, in an- 
other state, to drive his car therein for 
a limited period only, and then only as a 
visitor in the state. No resident of one 
state can use therein a license issued by 
another state since the license rights 
granted are good only within the state 
of issue. You should make application 
and secure permit in the state of your 
present residence. If the Indiana license 
is good until the end of the year you 
should secure a rebate on the license 
charges covering the balance of the year 
during which such license is not used. 
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New S se of Retail Pof, 


KAUFMAN’S CARRY-ALL AUTO STEP 

This new aluminum step, attached to 
the running board of a car, can be con- 
verted into a luggage carrier by releas- 
ing a knob and raising, to the position 
shown in the illustration. It is made 
by the Eclipse Timer Mfg. Co., in two 
styles, which sell for $10.00 and $15.00. 








B. B. RIM TOOL 


The B. B. Rim Tool is a device for 
removing tires from rims. The cut 
shows it in operation. Bjornlie Mfg. Co., 
Watertown, S. D. Price $5. 








HILLIARD ANTI-SHOCK SPRINGS 
FOR FORDS 

The Hilliard Anti-shock Springs are 
attached to the Ford chassis without 
interfering with the regular spring work 
on the Ford. Front and rear springs 
are made with a special size for trucks. 
Fidelity Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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“SUNBEAM JUNIOR” VISOR FOR 
FORDS 
To supply the demand for a visor for 
Ford cars, Thoma & Sons, Inc., Fairfield, 
Iowa, has produced the Sunbeam Junior. 
It is made of 4% in. ribbed glass in 


either green or amber color. Price, 
$16.00. 








STOP 
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THE BOSK AUTO SIGNAL 

This signal is designed with two sim- 
ilar faces so that the signal is visible 
both front and rear. The stop and direc- 
tion figures are in dark red, said to be 
easily distinguishable for a block and 
in the daytime as well as at night. A 
switch, operating the directional signals 
is placed in front of the driver. The 
stop signal is operated by the brake. This 
signal is mounted on the mudguard of 
the left rear wheel. It is made entirely 
of metal except for a piece of heavy 
celluloid, back of the stencilled steel 
faces. It measures 4% in. high, 4% in. 
wide and 2 in. thick. The Bosk Auto 
Signal Co., Stamford, Conn. Price, $7.50. 





ATLAS RADIATOR 

The Atlas Radiator for Ford Cars is 
described as “The Radiator with a Back- 
bone.” The backbone consists of a heavy 
steel bar, formed integral with the 
bracket supports, to add strength to the 
frame and prevent spread and strain on 
the walls or core of the radiator. The 
honeycomb, expanding brass core has an 
unusually large water volume and thin 
stream. Steidle Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 








HELMET PARKING LAMP 

The Helmet Parking Lamp sells for 
$2.50, without switch or bulb. It is made 
of virgin aluminum and the lenses are 
secured by spinning metal over edge of 
glasses. It is of one-piece body con- 
struction and has three-way lighting 
focus,. making the car visible from front, 
rear and _ side. It weighs four oz. 
Williamson Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 








“NEACO” SAFETY GAS TANK CAP 


The “Neaco” Safety Gas Tank Cap, 
produced by the Non-Explosive Appliance 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., is designed to be 
screwed permanently into the gas tank. 
In filling, the lid is lifted and the nozzle 
or funnel inserted, when withdrawn the 
lid, operated by a spring, closes automat- 
ically. Special gaskets prevent leakage 
or splashing in rough driving. It is 
claimed that this cap eliminates danger 
of explosions caused by expanding vapor 
in the tank and that, under such condi- 
tions, the lid lifts allowing the gas to es- 
cape. The cap comes in two sizes at 
$2.50 and $3.00. 
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Up-to-Date Plant Will Service Buick 
and Oakland in New York 


Six-Story Building Now Under Construction to House 
Two Distinct Organizations 


VERY fine new building is under con- 

struction by General Motors in New 
York to house the service departments 
of Buick and Oakland. While under one 
roof, it will hold two separate and dis- 
tinct organizations, each serving its own 
customers in its own way. 

The building is located on the east 
side of Eleventh avenue, occupying the 
block between Fifty-Fifth and Fifty-Sixth 
streets, with total dimensions of 200 ft. 
by 100 ft.; it will be of reinforced con- 
crete, six stories high, and the total 
floor space, for the present, will be 123,- 
000 sq..ft. Provision is made for addi- 
tions which will bring the total space up 
to 146,000 sq. ft. 

The first two floors are divided through r eh er eens - 
the center, Buick having half and Oak- ntin_:_,_,, a 
land the other half. The first in both 











Architect's’ drawing of the new Buick-Oakland service building as it will appear when 

















cases is a mammoth reception and clear- completed. An entrance in the front center leads directly to the car elevators 
ing house floor where service is esti- , —_ 
mated and minor adjustments made, Down <— + = RAMP TO 
while the second in both cases is used =e a 4 > 
principally for parts, storage and sales. aoe we 
Above the second floor the floors are e a 9 » e 2 he 
retained entirely for the respective cars, 
Buick occupying the third and fourth + BOLER ROO BUICK SERVICE OAKLAND SERVICE 
and Oakland the fifth and sixth. 

The feature of the storage floors is a FZ] - e : e e 
broad, open centrol bay for general serv- 
ice and the small special shops sur- 
rounding it along the outside window FREIGHT } ELEVATORS 








spaces. The open bays are literally cov- 
ered by overhead tracks so that heavy 
parts may be moved to or from the 
shops with ease. 

Each organization has a freight ele- 
vator, passenger elevator and parts ele- 
vator, the parts elevator opening at the FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
bottom into rooms on the outside wall, 
into which a truck may be backed. To | ~ at " [| 'sHower, 
make up for the space taken by the SHOP TOOL ROOM ELECTRICAL DEPT LOFEST ROOM . ——, 
boiler room and coal bin, which are on —_—HX o— _ 
the Buick side, a mezzanine floor has a " 
been constructed to hold the waiting e e e e bed 


rooms ‘eae « ( 
Provision has been made for another | OVERHEAD TROLLEY, . 
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PARTS ELEVATOR | \ PARTS ELEVATOR LOBBY 
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floor; no doubt, the organization that 
grows the most will get this floor, or 
perhaps it will be the one which needs 
the most repairing. 


Another feature which the designers L | massencer = FREIGHT ELEVATORS LATOR 
of this building are proud of is the loca- =7 PARTS ELEVATOR 
tion of the elevators in front-center, so a lx | 7, 

| —— LANG 
that there is easy access from the street | 


PARTS ve a A 
a) 
to the upper floors without entering the CARPENTER & iz a) AL ~ luacume SHOP 


main reception floor. On the Buick side CONCH DEPT 
main floor being below the street grade. THIRD & FIFTH FLOOR PLANS 
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the second floor is reached by ramps, the 























OU drive up to a filling station and say: “Put in five 


gallons of gas.” You pay for it and drive off. 
It is all so much a matter of course that you never stop to 
think of what has been done by somebody to make it so easy 
for you. 


Every time you use five gallons of gas in your car somebody 
kas to pump a half barrel of crude oil out of the ground. 

Examination of recent figures showing over a half a billion 
barrels of crude oil produced for use in America last year and 
only 123,000,000 barrels of gasoline made from it develops the 
fact that it takes nearly four barrels of oil to make one barrel 
of gasoline. Yet the crude oil of the United States and Mexico 
is produced primarily for gasoline. 


A digest of oil figures compiled by the American Petroleum 
Institute for 1921 shows that 405,000,000 barrels of oil were 
used in the form of petroleum products other than gasoline. 

There are 42 gallons of oil in a barrel. Of these 25.6 per 
cent goes into gasoline; 9.7 per cent kerosene; 47.9 per cent 
fuel and gas oil; 4.3, lubricating oil; 2.4 wax, coke and asphalt; 
6 per cent miscellaneous and 4.1 per cent loss. 





Tests of Aluminum Solders 


NE of the handicaps to the more extensive use of alumi- 

num in the industries is the difficulty with which it can 
be soldered. This is due to the fact that a freshly cleaned 
surface of aluminum in contact with the atmosphere oxidizes 
immediately, and no flux seems to be known which will dis- 
solve this oxide and at the same time protect the metallic 
surface beneath it. 

A series of tests on soldered joints has been made recently 
at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, and the results are published 
in Air Service Information Circular No. 298. Fifteen solders 
were tested, of which fourteen were alloyed by the metal- 
lurgical branch of the Air Service and the remaining one was 
the commercial preparation known as Allen’s soldering flux. 
Compositions of all fifteen alloys are given in the table below. 
The only composition which was actually determined chem- 
ically was that of No. 15, Allen’s soldering flux, the other 
compositions being known from the proportions of the metals 
alloyed. 


Solder No. Sn. Zn. Al. Cu. Mg Pb. Fe 
EO tk 60.00 kiss enemas eecieae, | eues.. caneeddeds 
_ See See ler 58.20 38.8 BD sass) erence! Piatictnr eee 
TY eee 57.00 38.0 B® ‘ected | ele) eet ee 
ee re 54.00 36.0 BO” -Seecc | cect MEG. 5 eee 
Nee 57.40 38.6 3 ace. .scébos.. Chepees, owas 
_ eer 56.40 37.6 3 S «tals. “vaweb. Coe 
Wish te ot 56.40 37.6 5 : ee ge 
Th ssceaioshastancapanbioaioal 55.20 36.8 5 Bs - ccs ocie,. gueeue 
ca eee ee 10 DP -ccsmantec® <x. Sette ab Dee 
ee 52.20 34.8 10 > canes Bee’ “eee 
| ee. 59.40 39.6 _........ RM sstioy «siete. Sex 
Se Eero ee: 58.20 38.8 __e........ Bo) bcc. caren) obser 
— ea  . i eee. ces . Sah 
, ee 57.90 38.6 e........ 3 a: pee Sees 
| ee eT: 47.86 52.2 Trace Nil Nil Nil Trace 


Soldering was done by means of a small oxy-acetylene torch, 
the flame being kept neutral as nearly as possible. Specimens 
for soldering were prepared from aluminum sheet ¥% in. thick, 
a central member 415/16 by 1% in. being soldered to two 
outer members or lap caps 1 in. square. The soldering was 
accomplished in the following manner: 

A spot % in. deep on the ends of the central member and 
on each of the caps was tinned with the same solder as was 
used for the joint. The solder was rubbed in with the end 
of a hack saw blade. On each of the superficially coated 
ends of the central member a small lump of solder was 
melted. The lap caps were then successively soldered on 


by placing them on top of the layer of solder on the ends 
of the control member and by applying the heat to the un- 
coated top of the caps. 


A slight pressure was maintained 
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% Gals. 

Gasoline 25.6 10.8 
Kerosene 7 41 
Fuel & Gas Oil 47.9 Qo1 
Lubricating Oil 43 18 
Wax,Coke & Asphalt 24 Lo 
Miscéllaneous 6.0 25 
Loss Wz 
Total Joon 420 














LOSS 1.7 gal. 20.1¢al. 














KEROSENE 4:1gal. 





MISCELLANEOUS 25ga.} “VBPSARIS OM 

















on the caps while the solder was melted down. The projecting 
ends of the caps were supported to keep the caps horizontal. 
The assembled specimens were then turned over so that they 
were suported by the caps. Heat was then reapplied to level 
the specimens and to finish up the joints. Sufficient time was 
allowed after finishing one end of the specimen so that the 
joint there would not become hot enough to melt when the 


- other end was being bonded. 


The excess solder was led off, and the edges of suport and 
load in shear were filed parallel. The ends of each assembled 
specimen were cut off and comprised the specimens for actual 
shear testing. The shear specimens thus consisted of two 
lapped pieces of aluminum sheet, each 1 in. long, and pos- 
sessed a soldered area 1 in. wide by approximately 4 in. deep. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the results: 

Additions of aluminum to solders of tin-zinc base tend to 
increase the strength of the joint as immediately tested and 
after aging. The strongest solder of the group is the 10 per 
cent alloy, but it is of high melting point and sluggish in flow. 


The effect of additions of copper to the aluminum-tin-zinc 
alloys is appreciable only in the 3 per cent copper alloys. 
The best solder of the group from the standpoint of both 
strength and fusibility is the 3 per cent copper and 3 per cent 
aluminum alloy. 

The addition of 3 per cent of copper to the tin-zinc base 
produces the more favorable solder in this ternary group. It 
is as good as the solder containing 3 per cent copper and 
3 per cent aluminum and is much superior to the 3 per cent 
aluminum alloy. The fusibility of this alloy is quite good 
and its strength is higher than the run of commercial prepa- 
rations. 

Magnesium additions to cupriferous solders produce negative 
results. 

Aged soldering joints tend in general to be of lower strength 
than joints tested immediately after soldering. 

It is probable that cupriferous solders are higher in strength 


after aging than those of the same approximate analysis which 
do not contain copper. 
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COMING MOTOR EVENTS 








AUTOMOBILE SHOWS 


Cleveland ........Enclosed Car Exhibit—Cleveland 
Automobile Manufacturers & 


Dealers’ Association ............. Sept. 18-28 
Memphis ........ Memphis Automobile Dealers’ Assn.. Sept. 23-30 
New York........Enclosed Car Show—Automobile 

Merchants’ Association .......... Sept. 23-30 
Detroit ..... -+++-eEnclosed Car Salon at General Motors 


Bldg., Detroit Automobile Dealers’ 
BE occccckesescveceseseccavetuc Eee 


Wash’gton, City of Enclosed Car Salon...............+. Oct. 21-28 
Chieage .cccccce - Annual Show of the Automotive 

Equipment Association ........... Nov. 13-18 
Cincinnati, O..... Second Annual Automobile and 

TERGIO: ROOMIOM oo 5c vcccicévcse Nov. 23-29 
New York........ National Automobile Body Build- 

OU I eo cbcccddddeddansuacnaes Jan. 8-13 
New York........Annual Show ............ sovecccee OF 


Cleveland, O......Annual Winter Show, Cleve. 
land Automobile M’fr’s. and 


NIRS 2s auto ec adndceeaunes Jan. 20-27 
CHRAEEE .< vcccecs -Annual Show at Coliseum 

i arr errr ee Jan. 27-Feb. 3 
Minneapolis, MinnAnnual Show ...............eseeee- Feb. 3-10 


CONVENTIONS 
Toledo, O........ Annual Convention, Ohio Auto- 

mobile Trades Assn. .............. Sept. 6-8 
Santa Barbara.... Annual Convention, California 

Automotive Trades Assn............. October 
CINE 6 chi cc wu cae Nat'l. Association of Farm Equip- 

ment Manufacturers .............. Oct. 18-20 
CRIME: <6 ccaasas Annual Meeting Automotive Equip- 

ment Association .......ccccccces Nov. 13-18 

FOREIGN SHOWS 

PROUD vevcdcecsda Kaiserdamm Hall .............. Sept. 25-Oct. 3 
Rio de Janiero.... Automotive Exhibition ............. Sept., 1922 
EGR cdawewxia International Commercial Vehicle Ex- 

IN Aiwa abceddncadwkendee as Oct. 12-13 
Paris, France ..... PA CIOND no cbc ccccdeeecede Oct. 4-15 
SAE 0 0066s RI rndcccoccnccecedisescc Nov. 3-11 

RACES 

WN CE a bone e ele eaivaisds tu car aa awa elee Sept. 30 
San Carlos, Cal....500-Mile Armistice Day Race.......... Nov. 11 
Los Angeles, Calif. Piaudwessadsdecewassseadacewdasseuwas Nov. 30 
Se RUNNY OM ad cackacwevdacocacdedaddausdeceswadaaas January 











Now They Have a Bowling Team 
By J. V.M. 


A Chicago dealer who was having some trouble about 
The men in the shop, found that the trouble was 
Because the men liked to amble out of evenings and 
Break into bowling matches at a nearby pool room. 
They were always sleepy-eyed in the morning and 
Couldn’t do their work, so the dealer thought it 
Over. and finally pasted up a sign telling that he 
Was going to organize a bowling team and that he 
Wanted his men to join him in the sport. Now he 
Goes out with them and they play together and chat 
And the men are not sleepy-eyed in the morning 
Any more, because the boss sees to it that they 

Are home in good time and get their sleep. 

And if you want to meet an untimely end, say to one 
Of those men that their boss is not a reg’lar guy. 














Rubber Tested as a Road Surfacing | 
Material 


Experiments are being carried out by the Colombo munici- 
pality in the use of rubber as a road surface dressing, says 
Consul Vance, Colombo, in a recent report to the Department 
of Commerce. The dressing, which is the invention of a Cey- 
lon rubber planter, is now being used on a portion of Darley 
road, which is one of the most used thoroughfares in Colombo. 
This solution was first tried on a road of the Deviturai rubber 
estate, where it has been in use for the past thirteen months. 
A short stretch was later laid in the municipality of Galle. 
The present test, however, is the hardest to which the new 
solution has been put. 

The solution is made from pure bark and scrap rubber. 
The experiments so far show that this solution is easier to 
handle than tar. It is a secret formula and the inventor is 
still working toward its perfection. 

The idea of using rubber for roads has been almost ex- 
clusively confined in the past to rubber blocks, the cost 
being very high. The cost of the liquid rubber road dressing 
is 50 to 75 per cent more than that of tar, but it is found that 
a tar dressing in Ceylon must be renewed every three or four 
months, while rubber dressing is expected to last from eight 





to nine months or longer. -It is anticipated that a slight differ- 
ence in the cost of material, in favor of the rubber dressing, 
will be found, that labor cost will be reduced 50 per cent at 
least, and that a better road surface will be procured. 
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Beware of the Dog! 


This portrays only too truly the fate that is often that of 
the dealer who is so full of “free service” talk when the sale 
is made. Be careful to make plain just what items your 
six months’ service covers. 
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NAME 2% 
AND 3 
MODEL ea 
v 
eS Eee 34-1 
Acacea....... RB) 114 
oe, H} 214 
Acason—....... L} 3'4 
Acason........ M| 5 
ee C} 1% 
Ace.. A} 2'4 
TT 29) 1 
RRM. ...00000 33] 114 
ee 4)| 2 
MAND. 08 ss 000 65) 3 
Aeme. .....0%0 GIL} 3 
PD. aass05e5 99) 414 
Se 125} 614 
Amerizaa,.....23) 214 
American...... 43) 4 
Armleder...... 23/ 1 
Armleder...... 21) 114 
Armleder....49-13) 114 
Armleder....4)-C) 1!4 
Armleder. .HW-B| 214 
Armleder. .11W-C} 214 
Armleder..KW-L) 314 
Armleder. .KW-C) 314 
Sas MD} 1 
Atterbury. ...2)R| 114 
Atterbury. ...22C) 214 
Atterbury. ...22C} 2!5 
Atterbury. ...22D/ 3'5 
Atterbury... .22D) 314 
Atterbury. ....85) 5 
Atterbury. ....8E)] 5 
Autocar..... 21U."}114-2 
Autocar. . ..21UG}114-2 
Autoca:...... 27H} 2 
Autoz:r.....27K2) 2 
Autocar...... 26Y| ! 
Autocar..... 26-B) 5 
Available. ..H1!4| 114 
Available. .... He} 2 
Available. . .H2'4| 214 
Available. . .H3'4) 315 
Available. .... Hd} 5 
*Avery!.....000- 1 
114 
| 1)2 
2 
214 
1 
1% 
214 
1 
114 
214 
essemer....K-2| 4 
Bethlehem... KN) 1 
Bethlehem....CN| 2 
Bethlehem... HN} 3 
Brinton. ....... Cc? 
Brinton........ D) 3 
Brockway. ..... E} 1 
Brockway..... S-5) 114 
Brockway..... SK) 114 
Brockway..... KR} 214 
Brockway. ... K-5) 214 
Brockway..... RT} 314 
Brockway... .R-4| 314 
Brockway... .T-4| 5 
| en le 
sss 2 
"Chevrolet ar A 
*Chevrolet..... G| % 
*Chevrolet..... Ti 1 
Chicago. .... Ci'4] 144 
Chicago..... C2} 8 214 
Chicago..... C314) 314 
Chicago. ..... 5| 5 
Clydssdale..... 1934-1 
Clydesdale..... 13}34-1} 
Clydesdale... 20)1-114 
Clydesdale... 42)114-2 
Clydesdale. . .65X/214-3 
Clydesdale. .6SEX|215-3 
Clydesdale... .. 90)34-43 
Clydesdale... .120) 5-6 
SS Sea T) 1% 
Commerce... .. T)34-13 
Commerce..... 12] 114 
Commerce. ... .16| 2 
Commerce..... 18} 214 
Commerce... . .25 214 
ee 51] 216 
Corbitt...... E-22) 1 
Corbitt. .... D-22) 114 
Corbitt... ... C-22) 2 











11 5 
1595 
2195 
259) 
2975 


'945b 





























































































































© . o 
| 3 t 
Es | _TiREs = NAME =| 4 : z g | mes & NAME 22| 2 | Eg | tires é 
_ — z _— ‘= 
§% | Front Rear @// © MODEL ee E* | 5a | Front Rear 3|/ MODEL ee E* | $a | Front Rear 3 
in in i 
334x5 -|34x5n = 34x5n «= W | Corbitt...... B-22| 214 | $3000 |434x514 |36x4 9 36x7 Ss W|| Gary.......... J} 214 | $2650 [124x514 |36x4 =. 6x8 W 
334x514 |36x314 36x6 W]|Corbitt...... R-22 3200 |4)ox514 |36x4 36x8 W{|Gary......... K} 31 3650 |44x6 = 136x5 40xbd W 
136x534 |36x4k 36x8k  W|/Corbitt...... A-22)314-4] 3800 [414x514 |36x5 36x10 += Wj Gary.....,... M} 5 4100 |5 x6% |36x6 40x6d W 
134x534 |36x5k 36x10k W/{|Corbitt..... AA-22 4500 |434x6 |36x6  40x6d W)//Gersix,....... M| 114} 3100 |4 x5%% [386x344 36x7 W 
. xi%4 ~~ 40x13 W ° a FAS: K| 214 | 3500 |114x514 |36x4 3 6x8 32S W 
334x5i¢ x314) x \f _ Serre 314 4500 |t¥ox6 = |36x5 40x12 W 
4x54 ae sent Ww > Bees... 1 ; 1265 Sex ri 34x5n . 
34x 35x5n x5n raham Bros.....| 11% 1325 VYex4lq |[33x4on 36x6n 5 
316x5 [34x34 34x5 Wl|Day-Elder....43} 1 | 1600 [334x5 |35x5n,35x5nW||!Gramm-Pion..i0| 1 | 1245 [3%qx5 |33x5n. 33x5nB 
334x5 = [334x314 34x5 W]| Day-Elder..... B) 114] 2000 |334x5 ve 34x5 W)|'Gramm-Pion..15| 144 | 1750a |334x5 = | 36x34k 36x5k I 
114x514 |35x4 36x7 W|| Day-Elder..... D| 2 2400 |44%x514 |36x4 36x7 W||'Gramm-Pion. .6£) 114 2250a |334x5 36x31ok 36x5 W 
$16x5\% |36x4 = 30x7k ~= W]| Day-Elder..... C} 214} 2750 |434x5%4 |36x4 36x7  W)||'Gramm-Pion. .24| 2 2475a | t14x514 36x4k 36x7k = W 
6x54 |36x5 40x10 Wj{| Day-Elder..... F] 314 | 3150 [414x514 [36x5 36x5d W/|/!Gramm-Pion. .36) 3 3300a |114x514 |36x4k 36x4dk W 
134x6 — —. W ae og Keath : 5 a tiox8 oa a a ¥ ramet ogy 3144 | 4225a | tox5l4 a -_ y 
t x6 = | 36x 6x4 ]\| Dearborn... .. 1 @x5'4 |35x5n xdn 1Gramm-Pion, .40) 4 3850a |114x5)4 [36x 6x 
6 aoe ‘. — . a samy “7 "3 = 334x544 a er bs 1Gramm-Pion. .56) 5-6 | 4450a |434x6 [36x69 40xbdk ~W 
334x514 x31 x | ee 14 ¥4x5le x x 
3%4x514 |34x314k 34x6k W]| Dearborn..... 43) 2 2590 |334x514 |34x4)4n 34x7 W 
114x514 |34x3¢k 34x6k  W|| Defiance... ... G| i 1695a |35¢x5 |35x5n 35x5n_ iB 
taxa ta anak W a ae" : 114 2095a 394x5 — 36x6n =I : 

4 |36x4k 38x7k W]/ Defiance....... 275a |334x5 |35x5n 38x7n I)|Hall......... 9 3 y 
ai? [seat Sear Wi(Denbysnss.. at] 1% | 1498 [asda (35xm3Sxeu || Hae 24] 22 | 3208 [ides [gout 6x0 W 
114x6 -|36x5k 36x5dk W]/Denby........ 33) 144 | 2145 |334x5 |35x5n = 38x7n oo ee 344] 344 | 4100 1444x544 |36x5 36x5d  W 
114x514 |36x5k 36x5dk W]|Denby........ 31) 2 2395 1334x5 |36x314 36x6 I — ey 5 5100 [414x544 |36x5 40x6d W 
34ox5 32x41gn 32x4/on W Sas 33)214-3| 2795 4¥x514 36x4 —-36x7 I} Hall...... 7 chain} 7 5100 |414x514 |36x5 40x6d C 
334x5 34x344 34x65  W Denby........ 27) 4 3895 |414x5¥%4 |36x5 36x5d _—si|| Harvey....WOA| 2 2650 |134x5)o [34x48 4x7 W 
bgx514 36x4 36x4d  W Denby....... 219 5 4295 |414x514 |36x6 40x6d I|| Harvey..... WFA| 214 | 2950 [144x519 |36x4 36x7 W 
tgx5l4 |36x4 36x4d  W|| Dependable....A} 34-1} 16590 354x546 34x5n 36x6n W)| Harvey....WHA| 314 | 3950 |tlox6 36x5 36x5d = W 
12513 (Zor, 4oSe Wi|Dependeble...D| 215 | 2050 [a “abi¢ [Sind > 30x6  W|[Howkeres...J0M| 2° | 2000 |itgx-? [Sock S6xok I 

4x54 |36x y pendable. .. 2% | 26) x5! x x awkeye...... 2650 [kt x 
184x6 36x5 foxtd W]|| Dependable... .E) 3 : 2959 414x519 36x4 36x7 W|| Hawkeye...... N} 314 | 3700 as (36 36x5k 36x10k I 
$34x6 36x5 W)| Diamond T.. 10-3 1-134) 1975 394x5%4 36x3¥gn 36xin W]/Hendrickson...O| 112 | 2200 /35¢x51¢ |36x4n 36x5n W 
H4xthet 34x4k ben D Diamond T pends i] 13 2259 334x514 |36x314 36x5 WwW endrickson... N 214 2699 |114x534 |36x4k 36x7k W 
134xtlot|34x4k 34x5k  D}|Diamond T..... Uj2-2"4| 2650 |4 x54 |36x4 36x7 = W|| Hendrickson...M| 319 | 3000 |134x5  |36x5k + 36x5dk W 
t x5l4 wt — . i ae 34 = 14354 +4 _— y Hendrickson... K) 5 4000 |5 x614 |36x6 40x6 ¥ 
t x54 x 36x7 jiamon EL 2. Lox54 |36x Huffman....... Bi114-2} 1795 |334x5 [34x34 34x6 
"43814 [Bs6Bix12_ Diamond T.....5] 8, | 4500, [hax6, 3x8 40x64 W||Huffman, chiss-2 1605 |334x514 |36x344 36x6. I 
ix x x ee 3 4x53 x x Huffman....... 2-3 | 2895 |t%4x5'4 |36x4 36x7 
{x5 |36x314k 36x5k W||Doane.......... 314 | 5100b |43¢x53¢ |36x5 36x54 C|| Hurlburt... A-Al1-114| 1950 a8 * \34x5n 34x5n W 
t x5  [39x3igk 36x6k W||Doane.......... 6 6000b |5 x64 |36x6 40x C]| Hurlburt... B-B/2-214] 2800 [114x514 |36x4 36x4d W 
t x5 |36xdk 36x8k © W||*Dodge Brothers.| 3 | 730 |374x4}4 [32x4n  32xin —_B|| Hurlburt... .C-C/3-314| 3475 |tiqx514 |36x5 — 36x5d_ SW 
414x514 36x5 40x5d W\||Dorris...... K-4)2-214| 3400 |114x51% |36x4 36x7 W}| Hurlburt... D-D)4-414| 4150 |414x6—[3.ix5 36x6d W 
5 x6 |36x6 40x12 W)]/| Dorris...... K-7| 314 | 4400 |114x514 |36x5 36x10 W/| Hurlburt... .E-E 6-614] 4850 [434x614 |36x6 40x6d W 
3 x4s |34x5n 34x5n I ee sy" oo tippy 34x4n 34x4n p ; 
ouble Drive 09 |444x544| 6 6 
Duplex........ 2 2775 |t x54 |35x5n 38x7n W 
ee E} 314 | 3500 |414x5% |36x8 = 36x8 I 
: ; : ea 22] 2 1590 |3%4x5 = 134x314 34x5 I\|Indep’d’t(lowa) B| 1 1665 |3%4x5 84x34 34x4 I 
319x5 34x4lgn 34x41gn I Indep’d’t(lowa) G} 114 | 2040 [334x514 |34x314 34x5 I 
a = =~ ~ en = 24% | 2940 [414x514 |36x4 ow v 
4X x x jana oes - -... [334x514 [34x381¢k 34x5) 
tlex5lg |38x7 40x8 Indi .ee. [4%x514 [364 36x7k W 
354x514 35x5 35x5n WiiEagle........ 101) 114] 1875 |354x5% |34x5 34x5 I ca... cone bate 36x4k 3x8 W 
yar i _ : Eagle...... 109-2) 2 2275 334x534 |34x4k 34x7k =I oe .... | 13@x514 |36x5k = 36x5dk  W 
X x x6 jana 1) 5-7) .... |5 x64 |36x5k 40x6dk W 
314x5-[35x5n 35x5n_~—SsSdT/|F. W..D........ B.| 3 4200 |434x514 |36x6  36x6 —_B//*International.. .S| 1 1250 |314x5 . 34xbn 34xin_— I 
334x5 36x314 36x5 I 14 144} 3000 334x534 ao 34x6k W//International...21| 1 1550 1314x514 |36x314 36x3144_—siI 
t4gx314 36x4 36x4d I 2| 219 3900 [434x534 |3 36x7 W]|{nternational...31) 114 | 1650 {314x514 |36x314 36x4 I 
114x5\% |36x5 - 36x10—sdT V4] 314] 5000 [444x614 36x5k 40x5dk W/]/International...41| 2 2100 |314x514 |36x314 36x5 I 
31ox5/35x5n  35x5n SB 5) 5 5700 }4}4x6'4 |36x6 — 40x6d_— W) International. . .61) 3 2400 |ti4x5 [36x43 6x6 
4 x334 io —_ : “i> ren yf —_, _, I)|International..101| 5 3600 [144x5 = |36x5 40x10 I 
x44 x x ° éaus 2 ¢ "4X —xon —xon 
3% A ] 4% 34: 7 
3 ae 2 | 2078 tbs 3314 308 W 
334x5-|36x4 36x6 = W//|Federal...... 314-4 0 |42ox M4 6x: x Jackson,...4WD} 314 | 3850 |4!6x514 |36x7 -386x7_—s«&B®B 
il4x514 |36x4 36x69 W/||Federal....... X2| 5-6 | 4500 |434x6 (36x6 = 40x6d_ SW i ~e 
4x54 36x4 36x8 ##Wi|*Ford........ TT) 1 430 |334x4 —|30x314n 32x444n W 
145% 36x4 36x8 W Front Drive....C) 114 | 2800 [334x514 | 5 4 W 
$34x6 36x: 36x10 y 
116x514 |36x5 36x5d  W | 1) 1 1750 |314x5 34x34 34x5 WwW 
gho2 72 X92 
434x6 36x6 40x6d W 144} 1% 2075 =|334x5 36x4 36x6 WwW 
33¢x43¢ |3lx4n 3ilx4n B | 214) 214 2550 | t4x5 36x4 3 W 
G& J*...... 20| 1 2275 |35¢x5¥¢ |34x5n34x5n««WI/K-2 3141 314 | 3350 Seb laos dosto W 
BE. ...005 Al2-214) 3375 |4 x5%4 [36x49 36x7 WIIK-Z..... “815 | 3850 [114x514 |36x6  40x6d_ W 
G& J**....... Bi314-4| 4475 [444x524 |36x5 36x10 W|/Kalamazoo.....T 1295 | x5 [34x56 34x5n BB 
G.IBX....5. K16 1 1295 324x514 34x5n 34x5n BiiKalamazoo...G-1] 114} 1800 |334x5 |34x4 34x5 W 
W4ssg [30e8, Be7 GMC. oat! 2 | oars (a ast Boek Secrk Wiiksaee al | Sue lt 38 fies Sento W 
x x34on 30x314n “MLL... . Bo : x x x alamazoo, . . 3145 x 36x x 
Hie 34x4n 34x414n B G.M.C....K-41T| 5+ | 2450 “ i 36x4  36x8_ ~~ W/|Kalamazoo...HD| 3 3350 |14x6 |36x5 36x10 W 
3Mx51¢ |33x4n  35x5n  W||G-M.C....K-71A) 314 } 3600 |414x6  |36x5 — 40x5d_ W//Kalamazoo... .SK| 4 3845 |14x6 [36x59 36x12, W 
t x5 [36x31¢k 36x5k ~~ W]|G-M.C.... K-71B) 3% | 3700 |/4)4x6  |36x5 —40x5d_ W// Kalamazoo... OK| 5 4350 |419x6 /36x6 = 40x6d 9 W 
t x5 [36xtk = -36x7k = W||G-M.C... .K-Z1T| 10¢ | 3700 |414x6  [36x5-40x12_- W//Kelly-S.... K-31] 114 | 2700 [384x514 |36x314 36x69 C 
i 6x514 |36x5 36x10 W orm ore 5 3950 x6 |36x5 40x6d W 1Kelly-S.... K-34 114 | 2700 1334x514 136x314 36x6 W 
114x514 [36x6 40x12 W aoe ae 15t | 4050 y4x6 36x5 40x14. W|/?Kelly-S.... K-38] 214 | 2900 [334x514 |36x4  36x4d_ Ss W 
334x5  |34x5n 3 4xhn = BY G-M.C... K- , | 4050 |434x6 |36x5 = 40x6d_ = W/|?Kelly-S.... K-35] 214 | 2900 [334x514 [36x4  36x4d_ © 
3%4x5  [}tx5 34x56 = WI G-W.W........ =| 134 | 1850 |334x5%4 |35x5 —_-35x5 —T|2 Keelly-S.... K-40] 314 | 3900 [414x614 [36x59 40xbd SC 
334x5 [3txb SxS = W||*Garford......15) 1 | 1590 /3%4x5¥% |3tx5n ~— 34x5n WI Kellly-S.... K-41] 319 | 3900 |114x61%4 |36x5 36x10 
334x5 |36x314 36x6 = W Garford..... 25-B 1% 1990 |334x5% |36x3144 36x5- W]|2Kelly-S.... K-42] 314 | 3900 [414x614 |36x5  40x5d W 
114x514 [36x4-36x8 = W]| Garford....79-H) 219 | 2750 14x54 36x4  36x8_ = WI |2Kellly-S.... K-50) 5 4400 414x614 |36x6 9 40x6d SC 
119x514 [36x4 36x W|| Garford....77-D) 4 3750 |44x6—|36x5 = 36x5d_~=— W||2Kelly-S.... K-60] 6 4600 1414x614 |36x6 40x7d C 
114x514 [36x5 36x10 W Garford. . . .68-D 3 4500 5 “x64 36x6  40x6d W)/2Kelly-S.... K-61] 5-7 | 4800 [414x614 |36x6 9 36x7d_— 
134x6  |36x6 40x12 W|| Garford. ...150-A) 714 | 5200 |5. x62 |36x6_ 40x7d_ Cl Kimballl... .. AB] 2 | 3675 |4 x6 [36x49 36x7_— W 
334x5|34x4 0 3 txd SW SONG occcceves Fi1-114| 1675 |334x5 _|36x314 36x5 W1|Kimball...... AC| 214] 3975 |124x6 |36x4 36x8  W 
ee Six4}én S4xé fn . Gary.......... 1) 2 2250 |4 x534 [36x34 36x68  W Binkes Nesta * 3 4500 |414x6 |36x4 36x10 1 
334x 35x5n x5n imball,..... AE] 4 5000 |434x6 = |36x5 40x12 ] 
334x5 -/35x5n «= 36x6n_—Ss Kimball... .... AF! 5 5500 |5 x6 (|36x6 40x7d W 
4¥ex514 /36x6n 40x8n = Iii naw  ceiliencalinaad *Kissel. .Express| 1 1585 1374x514 |34x5n 34x5n = W 
4igx514 [36x4 36x7S WI|EINAL ~DRIVE:—B-—Bevel, C—Chain, D—Double|| Ki..e ;” Utility] 114 | 1975 |374x5%4 (36x34 36x5 = W 

v3 Reduction, I—Internal Gear, W—Worm. : r W 
4 » 8 oar, — y r—8 cyl, s—6 cyl. t—2 cyl.—all others are 4 cyl. ee ae ig ie ld Ret. _ a W 
3°4X x 4 x d—dual tires. " issel.... H. 4x54 x x i 
384x5 |34x31g 34x5  Wilcost. n—pneumatic tires, a—price includes several||Kleiber...... AA| 1 9200 1414x514 134x314k 34x5k W 
41 ex51¢ 36x314 36x7 Ww items 7 - pay b—price "includes weer. ue ke. leiber evercece A 1% 3100 414x514 36x3 36x6k W 

express truck or delivery wagon. —Canadian Make. 
trac.—tractor. +Capacity with semi-trailer. 1 o_ 





a 1—Gramm-Pioneer. 


2—Kelly-Springfield, 
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Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 
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Macear...... M-3 
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MacDenald..... A 
Mack...AB D.R. 
Mack. ..AB Chain 
Mack, ..AB Chain 
Mack....AB D.R. 
Mack....AB D.R 
Mack... AB Chain 


Mack...AC Chain 
Mack. ..AC Chain 
Mack...AC Chain 
Mack...AC Chain 
Mack Trac... .AB 
Mack Trac... .AC 
Mack Trac... .AC 
Mack Trac... .AC 
Mack Trae... AC 
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Mapleleaf... cc* 
Mapleleaf. -DD~ 


MasterTrac., DDT 
*Maxwell..... 1% 
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Menominee... .H 
Menominee... .D 


Menominee. .. .G 
Menominee. . , J-3 
Moline........ 1a 
*Moreland. .R. R 
Moreland... . 
Moreland..... EX 
Moreland..... AX 
Moreland..... RX 
Nash........2018 
ee 3018 
Nash...... 
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Ni 5018 
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Old Reliable,...8 

Old Rel ~e leseeeC 

Old Relia .D 

Old Ren blekiLM 

“Oldsmobile — 
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Oneida... 

Oneida. 

Oneida... 
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W/|Oshkosh......AA 
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*Overiand...... 4 
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Republic. .... ll 
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Republic. ..... 20 
CEG as ouad CW 
Rowe... .C.D.W. 
Rowe... .G.S.W. 
Rowe... .G.P.W. 
SG caxesas HW 
Rowe...... F. W. 
}||Ruggles....... 20 
B//Ruggles....... 40 











Sanford ....W-15 
Sanford. ...... 5 
Sanford. ...... 35 
Sanford. ...... 50 
Schacht. .. .2-Ton 
Schacht... .3-Ton 
Schacht. .. .4-Ton 
Schacht. . . .5-Ton 
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Schwartz....... A 
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Schwartz. ..... L 
Selden........30 
Selden........31 
Selden. ....... 50 
occcess 51): 
PN 6 cceans 70 
ee ee 9 
Seneca.......-. 
*Service.......12 
*Service....... 15 
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d—dual tires. 


cost. n—pneumatic tires, 
items of equipment. 
express, truck or delivery wagon, 
Make. trac.-~-tractor. 











FINAL DRIVE:—B—Bevel, 
Reduction, I—-Internal Gear, W—Worm. 
r—8 cyl. s—6 cyl. eyl.—all others are 4 cyl, 
k—pneumatie tires optional at extra 
a—price includes several 
b—price includes body. 
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38x7n 
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36x5d 
36x5d 
40x6d 
36x6n 
36x6 
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40x5d 
40x6d 
33x5n 
34x5k 
36x7k 
36x10 
40x12 


30x324n 
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36x6k 
36xddk 
40x5dk 
40x6d 
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34x41 40 
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34x5 
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8—Moreland 


4—Nelson Le Moon. 


5—Twin City Four Wheel Drive. 
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Specifications of Current Motor Truck Models—Continued 

























































































































































































: : rt 
NAME S| @ z e TIRES 5 NAME >i 3 TIRES 5 NAME F TIRES 7 
AND 23 g 2 AND 2 3] ‘3 2 3 ee AN g # z =—_—_ 
MODEL Ae “i 2A | Front Rear MODEL e & a £ Front Rear MODEL ee = & | Front Rear 
lit a i e é a i 5 é 5 i 
Vim...........30) 34] $1175 [134x414 132x414 332x419 W 2 $3250 |334x5% |36x4k 36x7k D 4 $3500 [414x614 |36x5k 36x5k W F 
*Vim..........50)44-34) 995 |4 x5 /32x4n 32x4n B 31g | 4200 |334x53¢ |36x5 40x5d D 1 1900 334x519 |36x4k 36x4k W 
TMD. cscocvvessmel & 1975 |334x51¢ |35x5n 35x5n OW 5 4500 |4'4x534 |36x6 40x6d D 144 | 2550 |4'4x5 |36x4 36x5 W 
eae 22) 2 3159 |334x5'4 |36x4 36x36 W 1 1225 ae 34xin = 34x5n = W 244 | 3000 1414x5 |36x4k 36x314dkW y 
Piivesersecte 23) 3 3050 |4!4x5!¢ |36x5 © 36xbd WW 6] = us ty, ste Stes y $a - 4x6 |[36x5k 36x ¥ 5 
5 x x x: 4350 |434x6! 5 40: H 
Walker-JohnsonA 2 22 334x5 = /34x3'4  34x6 W 2 1875 Saxbig 36x314  36x4 WwW 14% | 2270 seup 300334 suse WwW i 
Walker-Joh 3 2750 = |4'4x5'4 [36x4 36x8 W 1 2400 4x5'4 36x3/¢k seek W 234 | 2825 [4x54 |36x4 36x7 A) Ft 
ae M| 214 | 3850 (414x534 |36x4 36x8 OD 3 3200 laseusse 36x4k 36x8k W 319 | 3685 [444x519 |36x5 36x5 W r 
— ese eenke . : pred cess ss sorta z : - ype 36x6 40x6 W 
eee Sa 1354x514 |35x5n xn cs a fi] 3 34x5n = 34x5n W 
Watson... Sig | a0 [teseig fons Sacto Wi] EINAL, DRIVE:—B—Bovel, Chale. D—Devtie 14 pis (se a0 W ‘ 
Western....W1'4) 1'3 | 2550 |4!gx5!4 30x34 Sut «Wil 26 cyl, 06 cyl. $B epi—ell ethers are 6 ol. 244} 2700 |4 x58 |36x6n 36x7 «= W ; 
Western....L144| 1'9 | 2550 [334x5 = /36x3'4k 36x5k Wi! ga anal tires cad y 344 | 3000 |43¢x534 |36x6n 40x8 W 
{ ‘3 + P d—dual tires. k—pneumatic tires optional at extra ‘wets! 
Western. ...W24| 2!9 | 3250 [4/4x5!¢ |36x4 = 36x7_—— W// cost. n—pneumatic tires. a—price includes several 5 3500 |4/ 9x64 — 36x10 W 
Western, .. .L249) 2!9 | 3250 /4!4x6 |36x4 += 36x7_—Sss«W1|! items of equipment. b—price includes body. *— 7 4000 |5 x64 |36x6 36x12 W 
Western....W3'o| 3!4 | 4250 [4x6 [36x5  40x5d W\| express truck or delivery wagon, *+—Canadian Witt-Will...... Ni 13g | 2450 |334x5 wb — Ww 
eo ee 15} 34 | 2400 /334x5'%@ |34x5n 34x5n Bi} Make. trac—tractor. Witt-Will...... P} 2!'4| 2900 |434x5\% j3 6x7%k W ; 
e e e 
Specifications of Current Farm Tractor Models 
« © e © e © 
- aS! © ¥3 > = “S| © 43 > ~- “S| © “3 
TRADE & £ /3F| & a 3 |3%)]| TRADE £ | 2 se) € 3s 3 |2|| TRADE £1 [ge] € $5 3 a 
ep | | 2 igs 5 | 3 ig £iRE S| 34 23 P/E] 2 ge & | 32 
NAME a a ad Ri | 53 os <5 NAME é 4 Ht & 5s Fs “3 NAME Pe a cad A se « z% 
£ © =) 
oe See on or «  , Pees, pees Brows meee = eS 
Allis-Chal.G.P| 6-12} $250} 2 |Lelk. | 4-3)4x414/Gas. 1 ||Fordson...... -18/$ 395] 4 |Own | 4-4x5 G,K 2 ||/(Oldsmar ..K| 214-5) $225) 4 |Own | 1-514x514/Gas 1 
Allis-Chalm...} 15-25] 1185] 4 |Midw 4-4)4x5'4\Gas. 3 |\Franklin....G| 18-30] 4000) *2 |Clim. | 4-5 x614/G or K} 3-4/|Peoria...... L| 12-25} 1600] 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x64/G,K 3 
Allis-Chalm...| 20-35] 1885) 4 JOwn | 4-434x6!4/Gork. | 3-4]|Pranklin. ...C] 18-30] 3350] *2 |Clim. | 4-5 x614/G or K] 3-4|/Pioneer..... G} 18-36] 1750} 4 |Own | 4-514x6 |G,K,D 
tAllis~Chalm..} 20-35] 2085] 4 JOQwn | 4-434x6'3/G 4 |/Franklin. ..G2| 18-30] 4350] 2 |Clim. | 4-5 x6!9|G or K| 3-4|/Pioneer..... C| 40-75] 3550/ 4 ]Own | 4-7 x8 |Gas. | 10 
Allwork...2-G| 14-28] 1595] 4 lOwn | 4-434x6 |Gork | 3 |] Fri 12-20} ....] 4 |Erd. | 4-4 x6 (G,K } 2-3}}Plowman....A] 15-30) 1295) 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 Gk 3-4 
erry — < v4 y = - _— 4-5 x6 [Gork 5 15-28 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 |G,K 3-4 
ARO.1921- ‘ 5 wn ) 1-4!9x5 [Gas = : 
Saeed - 4 ot al loos 4-5, xr Gk 13-36| 2150] 4 |Wauk.| 4-434x63,|GorK| 4 pelisble...-.-| 10351 19001 4 (Wark inaslaek| 3 
mtmanet,...] e274! o i) ~o' 9x I, on 1 Y4ic 9.9 -41 4537 { -. 
satan] 20-01 400) 4 Joon | 47 “ap, [QDs 10ers Soe) teal 8 aut] 48. ane lGas | 45]fRoneal.- | 15-20] 2900] 4 [Own | 48 “a6'elor | 3-4 
ree 4 Cal | 5-10 my 4 Own 3 rt 8 ak ~"||Gt. Western St} 20-30) 1950] 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 IK 4 |/Russell. 20-35) 3000] 4 [Own | 4-5!5x7_ ior K) 4-5 
Aeenn’ .Cah-l ea 3\0wn 163 14 GK |. Russell - 30-60) 5000} 4 j|Own | 4-8 x10 Gor K 8-10 
Avery....... B) 5-1 4)/Own | 4-3 x4 IGK 2 ||Hart-Parr. .20 20} 765) 4 JOwn | 2-5'4x61g/KK,D. 2 
Avery.......C]_ .. 4]Own | 6-3 x4 |G.K _, ||Hart-Parr. .30 30} 895) ° 4 JOwn 2-616x7 K,D. 3 |/Samson....M 445) 4 |Own | 4-4 x5!9/G,K 2 
Avery....+.-- I: 4 |Own | 2-5'4x6 1G,K,D] 2-3 ewe. ++ | 1695) 4 |Own 614x7_|K.D. Sandusky, ...J} 10-20) 1250) 4 [Own | 4-414x5)4/G, KD] 2 
Avery........ 12-26) 4 {Own | 4-416x6 |G,K,D] 3-4||Heider. . ...D) 9-16} 870) 4 |Wauk | 4-4!4x504/G,IC 2 |/Sandusky...E} 15-35) 1750) 4 |Own | 4-5 x6!6/G,K,D] 4 
§Avery....... e. * lOwn | 4-4x5'4 |G.KD| 3 ||Heider. .....C) 12-20) 995] 4 |Wauk | 4-414x634/G, IC 3 || Shelby. ..... 1 150} 3 |B&S | 1-244x24/G ~~ 
Se cc 13°91, 4 lOwn | 36147 [KD] 3-4|Heider...Colt] 5-10] 800| 4 |elX. | 4-314x4ie|Gas._ | 1 ||Shelby......D} 15-30] ....] 4 [Beav. | 4-43(x6 |G,K_ | 3 
Avery.......- 14-2! 4 ]Own | 4-454 (,K,D| 3-4]|Huber Light 4.| 12-25] 985] 4 Wauk | 4-414x534/Gor Kk] 3 ||Shelby...... C} 9-18) ....] 4 |Waulk | 4-334x544/G or K] 2 
ROOT... 0.05% 18-36) 4|Own | 4-516x6 |G,KD] 4-5}|Huber Super 4) 15-30) 1885) 4 |Midw.| 4-4)¢x6 [as 3 ||Steady Pall ..) 12-24) 1485] 4 |Own | 4-4 x5 |Gas. 3 
Avery........ 25 -5:) 4JOwn | 4-6'4x7 1G, K,D} 5-6 
ee ee 45-65 4 JOwn | 4-734x8 |G,K,D|8-10 ~— ae +o ‘ed : pia. 4-5 x6/6/0,K 4 Pe... swan 3 16-08 ‘a : Wie. Bs od fas 3-4 
ndiana.... .F -10 elt. | 4-31¢x4!6)Gas. [1-2 || ToroCultivator 3 iLe -316x4!61Gas. 2 
poner ul 2] |e foie] engartow. | 2 fremie| $9 fem ee | Sates URS ieee) ay 68] Bat | Saieatae | 8 
Fae MdeG 18-25 nee x. Milo ie = hy 9  ||International. .| 15-30) 1750} 4 [Own | 4-5!4x8 /G,K,D| 4 Townsend... ./ 15-30} 1350, 2 |Own | 4-7 x8 |Ker. | 3-4 
pigments 25- 351 49501 *2 ISte. 44342614 Gas 4 Townsend. ... 25-50) 2500} 2 |Own 4-8! 4x10 Ker 4-8 
Gl oo-tl 4 o “Blaxdie | eee 25-40 im. | 4-5x614 |3,K,D] 3-4]]. “50) wsse | 8-3!4 i , 
Beeman. . : 0] 4 “ n 1 31x41 sins. a J-T N 3000} *2 |Cli 5x64 WK, Saat eage O12 500 4 [eR egies b cae 3 
~ eee 30 eeeef "2 1Own | 4-434x6'91G i ie 95-40) 3750] * ; a 4G 
Boat ooo 00) sd Jom 4815x814 KD] 8-9l|qKinkade....] 124 | 190, 1 [Own | 1-3 x3 |Gas. |....|/Puin'Gay "| 32-20] i909 4 loan’ | aciaae ‘lake | 3 
“ee -10} 395 wR. | 4-314x44/G vs Twin Ci 90-35 51463, 15. 
Voring "a92i] .....] 1850] 3 [Wak | 4-136x5%{|GorK | 2 ||La Crosse.....} 12-24] 985] 2 |Own | 2-6 x7 |a,K | 3 = ae pe ‘oa is ae as 
“Bryan. bse 15-30) ....] 4 Own | 2-4 ‘35 K. Sy) paome ya. P. + 1295) 4 oo 4-4)6x5! 4 Gas. . 3 okt ~ ; 
. auson..... 15-30] 1675} 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6  |Gror K) 3-4||UncleSamC20] 12-20] 1295] 4 |Weid. | 4-4 x5!3IG 2-3 
Capital....... 15-30] 1090] 2 |Own | 4-494x6 |Gas. | 3 — i te Be : — Ha tae “§.3| Uncle Sam B19} 20-30) 1985) 4 |Beav. | 4-424x6 (or K} 3-4 
Ree, 12-20} 1050] 4 |Own | 4-4%x5 |G,K,D} 3 |irtoger NI 16-32] 1725] 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x614 hie 3-4 UncleSam D21 20-30 1895 4 |Beav. | 4-434x6 i G or K} 3-4 
Dis wae 12-20)..... Ter 4- ~4)6x5 Gane 2 tLeader. “GUI 18-35 2150 *9 Clim. 4-5 x614 Qk 3-4 Utilitor... 501) 21¢-4) 205) 4 |Own 1-319x4} 91G 1 
~~ chica > 1320 4 Own 4-416x6 GD a4 lian Hal 40- | 4500] * Cont. 4414x514 Gas 4 Utilitor...501A} 214-4} 340) 4 |Own | 1-3)4x414/G 1 
ee ee 22- 0} 4 ]Own | 4-5! 3x63 3, 1X, 1, ea -5 x6'4IG . a 
Case... | 40-72] 5200] 4 JOwn | 7 38 ‘|GK:DI8-10]|r- Gi Bl e250} Sooo 4 lone | Acaiaes “ie | ||Wallis..----K] 15-25) ....) 4 JOwn | 4-4ugxb21GQK | 3 
Caterpillar T35| 15 -...1 "2 [Own | 4-4 x514/Gas. 3 |Ititthe Giant Al 26-351 33001 4 [Os 1-514 6 IK 6 Waterloo. ..N “12-25 675] 4 JOwn | 2-6)9x7 Ker. 3 
Caterpillar .5T| 25 | <...] *2 ]Own | 4-43(x6 [Gas. | 4 [ItSmbard 1922185-150] S050! #2 \Wiee. | 6-5/4x684IGas, | 16 ||Wetmore2t-22| 12-25) 1185) 4 |Wauk | 4-4 x5¢41GK | 3 
Caterpillar 10T| 40 -..1 #2 Jown | 4-6'6x7  |Gas. 6 ||Lombard 1922 50 | 53001 *2 |Wise. 4-43; 6i4IG * 6-40 Whitney ....D) 9-18) 595) 4 JOwn | 2-5}4x6)9/Gas. | 2 
Centaur......| 5-2!s} 345] 2 |NWay| 2-414x41glGorix | 1 [/°™™" tee ARO AAS. ei || Wichita... . ..T] 15-30) 2000) 4 [Beav. | 4-47 9x6 1G,K,D)) 3-4 
Vhicago ...401 40 ‘ 2500 4 lOwn : 4- 416 6x6 \Gas. 4 5 Wisconsin. . .E 16-30 1850 4 Clim. 4-5 x6) 4 G or K 3 
+ >-9) * 516 i, a inne... 6-60 wna y x Yor tsconsin,. . 200) im. ov) or is 
trac.....W| 12-20) 1345] 2 JOwn 4- 4 sal kK. D]| 2-3 Minne. Gen? 17-20 1600 4 Own Set ies zs " e we 9 * A we 
inne. . 650) 4 JOw - tor -6]) Yuba. . . .12-20 -20). 2 2 ise. | 4-4)9x AK, 5 
Jakota 4) 15-27] 1500] 3 |]Dom, | 4-434x6 |Gas. 3 MinneHeavyD 35-70} 3850) 4 _ 4-714x9 Cor K} 8-9]/Yuba....15-25) 15-25) 2750) *2 Wise. tains Gk'D ail 
depue...... A} 20-30} 2500) 4 |Buda | 4-419x6  [Gas. 4 ||Mohawk .1922} 8-16} 650) 2 |Light | 4-3'4x414]I[CorG] 1-2]]Yuba. ...20-35) 20-35} 3900) *2 |Wisc. | 4-534x7 /G,K,D| 4 
1 ks one D| 20 2380) 4 [Cont x5! $/Gas. 3 ||Moline Univ D} 9-18} 650) 2 |Own | 4-2'9x5 [Gas. 2-3||Yuba....25-40) 25-40) 4250) *2 |Wise. | 4-534x7 |G,K.D} .. 
a R.W.| 20 2980] 4 | \Midw.| 4-419x6 |Gas. 3 ||/Moline Orch..| 9-18] ....] 2 JOwn | 4-344x5 |Gas. | 2-3/|{Yuba........ 25-40) 4750) *2 |Yuba | 4-517x7 . 
a-lieAll....A] 3-6] 495) .. Own | 1-414x5 |Gas. | | [Menard 20-30| 3509] *2 |Beav. ba G,K,D) 4 B 
Motor Macult, 144] 195] 2 |Own 4x3!6/Gas. | .. ||Zelle......... 12-25) ....] 4 |Buda | 4-414x5!3/G or K| 3 
MOA.. «sind Fi] 12-22) ....| 4 |Own | 2-7 x8 (Gork | 3-1 sd 95 -334 
a. «0 OO ad See oS Gor K} 4-5 Nichois-Shep. 2-49} 26501 4 = Li, (ex| scl] _ ABBREVIATIONS: G—Gasoline. K—Kerosene. D— 
teers AA] 12-20) 1005) 4 JOwn | 4-434x5 /G,K,D) 3 |/Nichols Shep. 25-50] 3009 4 |Own 9 x12 |JGorK 4-7 Distillate. Plow capacity varies in relation to operating condi- 
. Nichols-Shep. | 35-70) 3650) 4 |Own -1014x14/G or K/8-10}| tions. Figures are based on 14 in. plows. IMugine Make; Beav. 
; om... ; : he a $ ae. ay os Gee, : Nilson Senior..| 20-40) 1975) 5 |Wauk | 4-5 x6!4/G,I. 4 ——. a — omy & <4 & —— — 
rm Horse. -3 385 ‘lim. -5 x6'4/G,K ‘ontinental. om .—Domas vin.—[Evinrude erc.— 
Farquhar. ...| 15-25) ....| 4 |Buda | 4-414x6 [|G,K,D} 3-4]/Oil Pull..... K] 12-20) ....| 4 |Own | 2-6 x8 |K,D 3 || Hercules. LeR.—IeRoy. _Midw.— Midwest. Nway.—New 
Farquhar..... 18-35 4 |Own | 4-6 x8 /G,K,D} 4-5)/Oil Pull..... H} 16-30) ....| 4 |Own | 2-7 x8!4/K,D 4 || Way. Nor.—Northway. Ste.—Stearn:. Wauk. —Waukesha. 
Se ef" | 25-50) ....] 4 [Own | 4-7 x8 |G,K,D} 6-7|/Oil Pull ....G} 20-40] ....) 4 [Own | 2-8 x10 |K,D | 5-6/| Weid.—Weidely. Wis.—Wisconsin. *—Crawler type. 
.. 4 Drive] 20-35| 1850) 4 |Clim. | 4-5 x6!4|GorK | 3-4)|Oil Pull..... E| 30-60) ....) 4 Own | 2-10x12 |K,D -10}| others are wheel type. tPriee includes plows §Track Run- 
¥ a. ner, {Industrial Tractor. {Garden Tractur. **Steam Tractor 











‘Passenger Car Specifications on second page following 
Price changes: MHart-Parr “30”, $1,065.00; Hart-Parr ‘20’, $845.00. 
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The Big, Broad Market 
for Cars Inevitably 


Points to the ‘Four’ 


The average buyer is insisting on getting balanced value 
in the car he buys. Further, he is conscious of the need 
for economy in operation and up-keep. 








To this man, a car manufacturer can offer appealing 
quality by building around a soundly good “four.” 


In the right four-cylinder motor he can offer the average 
buyer in the big market all the essential things any motor 
can do. With such a motor he can afford to build into 
body and chassis equally good value and yet sell his com- 
plete car within the price limits of the big market for 
moderate priced cars. 





The Lycoming Motor is peculiarly fitted to the require- 
ments of this market — essentially a “four” market. 
Simple, dependable, economical, the Lycoming Motor is 
built in the largest plant in the world devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of four cylinder motors. 


A more satisfactory description of this remarkable motor 
that is giving satisfaction to more than 200,000 car and 
truck owners will be mailed you on request. 


Lycoming Motors Corporation 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Lycomin 


MoTYEOSR S 























MOTOR AGE September 21, 1922 


Specifications of Current Passenger Car Models 








En- | Cylinders is | + . En- | Cylinders - | & 
NAME AND MODEL | gine | Bore and Tires | Pass. Pass. NAME AN-MODEL Hj gine | Bore and Tires 
Make! Stroke Stroke 





6-354x514 33x5 — ee Lincoln ..| 8-336x5 33x5 
D- “| 6-314x5 33x434|b1885 aa i 11] 6419x534 35x5 
Anderson... Aluminum 6 .| 6-34ex134 32x4 ein PES . 

Series 40)Cont..| 6-344x44 33x4 | 1495 { q 





--| 6-334x5% 32x419 
-| 8-334x5 34x414/ .... | 2 2 *. Liens 31x4 
6-3%6x414 32x4 | 1575 = 7 , ne 33x5 


6-3%4x4iq] 121 [32x14 .... revs | vee |] Mere i 7 Pic 32x44 


6-314x414 32x4 | 1800 
4x5 32x4 2950 |b2950 
91)0 .| 4 \% 332x414} 5000 | 5000 
Buick. "1922. 34-5-6-7-33 - 34 31x4 865 885 


Buick. . . .1922-41-4-5-47 --| 6-356¢x414 33x4t } 1175 | 1195 
Buick . 1922-48-9-50-4-55 .-| 6-334x414 34x414|n1625v|n1675v usb 
-| 6-3 4% 


.| 8-3814x5% 3100 | 3150 Nash 69 .-| 6-314x5 
6-3%4x4 1750 } 1790} .... .. | 4-3%6@x5 
..| 6-854x514 ..+» | 2200 | 2250 

.| 6-344x414 1185 | 1185 | .... i : 32x44 

: 6-3'4x4/4 voce Losen & SMD E. caus tanker ee .. | 6 32x44 
-| 6-3% 1495 |b1495 | 1645 a ; 32x44 
, Coiba y 510 | 525 | u425 4 see 32x334] .... 


-| 4344x534 865 sien 
-| 6-3 x44 1085 n1260 ..| 6244x434 32x4 b1165n] {b1445 
* HES ah, 2685 m| 2685 3685 \1185k 
-.| 6-339x444 5 4 b1475n -.| 6-354x51¢ 33x5 3850 | 4500 
6-34x414 995 my Past i Own..}| 4-3 x5)4 95 |b1225n| 1595 
6-314x514 esate 2085 | .... i ..| 8-2%x434 i ee 
Own. .| 6-344x4% b1495n i ..| 8-2% x414 2) 95 {b1725n} 1995 

al405n nd Own. .} 4-33¢x4 | 1 ae 
Crawford........ 22-6-60| Cont..| 6-354x514 3000 3000 | .... 
Crawford-Dagner. . .6-60} Cont... ee 6 135 |33: cee Ce TE Skee 

6-33 4x5 33x414 


x5141 1: 4350 ingle-Six|Own. .| 6-39¢x5 33x414 
83s exit weeny tied geeed goetr ckard Twin-Si -/12-3 x5 
x 

; 6-66|Cont..| 6-3¢x5 | 1 
: re _ "| 6384x414 
6-4 neon Ss TlOne.. 8-314x5 
3b xe i : JOwn..| 6-4 x54 


2} 6-314 x5 
«+ | 4254x414 reg we i 6- ..| 6-38¢x5} 
A 4 3b f 6500 | 6500 Premocar ne 6-31 3x4 4 
tate eite 109 sie! 
~~ 63ienas 4 32x414 mE . | 4-334x5 


32x4 





6-33 ¢x4 1% 














+* ge 
33x4 
eee) 33x4 
63° exil4 33x4 
° 4-386x5 32x4 


"| @-44x48( 


..| 4-884x4 30x314 
-+} 6-324x5 32x44} 3900 sete .-| 4-314x5 
‘| 6-334x4 32x4 i D 1) 6334x414 
Seneca....... wee] 4-314x5 
| 4-344x5 | 1 32x4 cane .ee| 4-34x5 etibce 
6-314x414 32x4 ae i 11] 4-384x5 980 | .... 
.| 4-354x4 30x314 ae? (eK xe 2500 


* 2700 

id..] 4-35¢x514 32x44 er m 9 ae F 
‘ 4-4/px4 14 32x44 . — 3450 Cont.. 285 
6-3extl4 i ee PES Ray ight... me 2450 
-.| 6-334x44 32x4 1b2475 i 7 700 | 2850 
| 4-314x5 32x4 |... 45 | 1950 r er { 05 |c1625 
-| 6-314x5.. 34x414] 2395 |b2: es Duryea is ¢ 6800 
-| 6-314x5 32x414 f sees 1[2005 S . Light Six i ¢ u785 
u 2195n Studebaker. . Special Six oi 275 |b1275 

--} 6-314xt1¢ 34x44] .... |b2 b3300 Studebaker Big Six ri 33x41 ni785 
6-314x5 34x4)4} .... 2570 Own.. 8 32x4} 2640 


6-38 4x41 3x4 _— 

- X44 x « sane oeee 

4-314 x514 39x4 (iss -445|Own, .| 4-334x514 32x4 | 2025 | 2195 |b2175 
135k Tulsa "| 4-3i4x5 33x4 | 1175 | 1175 | .... 


























6-314x414 32x414! .... 2985 i -.| 6-344 x4 32x4 | 1585 | 1585 |b1800 
-| 6-344x5 31x4 99 «++. |b1445 ie. bs 6-3h4¢x43 32x314/ 1235 | 1235 | .... 
«| 6-3 &x434 32x4 soos | 2785 i ..| 6-34ex44 32x4 | 1275 | 1275 


Own. .| 6-3yyx484 14)32x4 
Westcott ™ 14x54 32x414] .... |] .... | 1890 
-| 4-31 4x5 , ee rae eee Westcott A i 4x4 32x4 .... | 1690 |n1890 
6-314x414 32x! ere Ri nee i i i Be gaat $2x414| 2475 | 2475 | .... 
8-3 x51, : ‘ 4 6000 H Own. .| 4-354x414 32x4 | 1350 | 1875] .... 
--| 8-3 x5 32x4} 7S 2400 Wi 40/Own. .| 6-334x54 35x5 | 3400 |n3600 | 3400 
+] 6-3yyx514 ‘ K b2975 


6-33¢x414 2750 a—3-passenger. b—4-passenger. c—6-passenger. n—Sport. h—aAll Metal 
Type. k—Soft Top Type. u—Chassis Price. r—Price without starter and 
+} 8314x514 5500 demountable rims, Price with starter and demountable rims $414. s—Price 
6-334x534 5500 | 5500 | 5500 | 5500 || without starter and demountable rims, Price with starter and demountable rims 
6-334x414 1b2345 $443. t—Model 47—34x4% Tires. v—Tire Sizes 382x414. e—Touring Sedan. 

6-344x5 Engine Make: Anst—Ansted. Bea—Beaver. Cont—Continental. Curt— 
































2085 Curtis. D.Ly—Dort Lycoming. G-B—Grey Beal, H-S—Herschell-Spillman. 
1695k Lye—Lycoming. Nort—Northway. Roch—Rochester,. Rut—Rutenberg. Supr 
—Supreme. Weid—Weidely. Wisc—Wisconsin. 



































Price changes: Overland Phaeton, $525; Roadster, $525; Coupe, $795; =—) ers. Willys-Knight: Roadster, $1235; Phaeton, $1235; Coupe, $1795; 
Sedan, $1 





